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VIIIL—SOME OF LONGFELLOW’S SOURCES FOR 
THE SECOND PART OF EVANGELINE 


I 


At the end of a somewhat severe criticism of Evangeline, 
Theodore Parker said, ‘‘ American readers may well thank 
the author for a poem, so wholly American in its incidents, 
its geography, and its setting.” * The careful reader of 
the poem today naturally wonders at the poet’s sources for 
all this knowledge of American geography and scenery, es- 
pecially of that part of the country called “ the west ” ; for, 
although he had visited only one of the places pictured, 
namely Philadelphia, he has shown a remarkably accurate 
knowledge of the details of the various regions. A great 
deal has been written concerning the historical basis of 
Part One, but little attention has been paid to the under- 
lying sources of Part Two. The purpose of this paper is 
to point out some of the material which was used by Long- 
fellow in this second Part. 








1 Massachusetts Quarterly Review, vol 1, no. 1, Dec., 1847, p. 135. 
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Previous to the writing of Evangeline, reports of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition had been widely read. Cha- 
teaubriand’s narratives, including Voyages en Amérique 
and Natchez, had been published. In the year 1846 the 
first volume of Gayarré’s History of Louisiana had ap- 
peared. Longfellow was probably familiar with all these 
works, and from them he may have gained general impres- 
sions of the country; but a careful examination of each 
shows no direct influence upon the poem. 

From Longfellow’s journals we learn of the length of 
time given to the construction of the poem, Evangeline, 
and of the books from which he derived the setting and 
local color. From November 28th, 1845, when an entry 
reads, “ Set about ‘ Gabrielle,’ my idyl in hexameters, in 
earnest,” * until the beginning of December, 1846—the 
length of time for writing Part One—we find only two 
references to books which may have had influence.* But 


* Life of H. W. Longfellow, by Samuel Longfellow, vol. u, p. 26. 

*“ April 29th, 1846. Looked over the Receuil de Cantiques 4@ 
Vusage des Missions, etc., Quebec, 1833. A curious book, in which 
the most ardent spiritual canticles are sung to common airs and 
dancing tunes. For instance—La Mort du Juste: sur Vair, ‘ On dit 
que vos parents sont autant de Centaurs.’ Pieux sentiments envers 
Jesus Christ: sur Vair ‘ Des Folies d’Espagne.’ Other airs are Le 
Carillon de Dunquerque ; Charmante Gabrielle ; Tous les Bourgeois de 
Chartres” (ibid., p. 36). Two of these songs are embodied in Part 
One (rv, 31, 32): 

Gayly the old man sang to the vibrant sound of his fiddle, 

Tous les Bourgeois de Chartres, and Le Carillon de Dunquerque. 
“ April 11, 1846. Read Dr. Page’s ‘ Prairiedom, or the New Estre- 
madura, namely Texas.” The full title is “ Prairiedom; rambles 
and scrambles in Texas or New Estremadura. By a Suthron [F. B. 
Page].” 1845. A careful reading of this book shows no direct in- 
fluence upon any of the lines. It seems merely to have given general 
atmosphere. 

This entry was furnished the writer of the paper by Miss Alice 
Longfellow, daughter of the poet. This, with the other unpublished 
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from the entry for December 10th, 1846, when he had 
“commenced the second part,’ * until February 27th, 
1847, when “ Evangeline is ended,” ® several references 
are made to books which he was greatly interested in, and 
which must have given him knowledge of local color. 

On December 3d, 1846, Longfellow wrote, “In the 
evening F. [his wife] read Fremont’s Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains in 1842; highly interesting and exciting. 
What a wild life, and what a fresh kind of existence! But, 
ah, the discomforts! ”’® Two days later he added, “ Fre- 
mont has particularly touched my imagination; and I 
trust something may come of that.” On December 15th, 
“ Stayed at home, working a little on Evangeline; planning 
out the second part, which fascinates me,—if I can but 
give complete tone and expression to it. Of materials for 
this part there is superabundance. The difficulty is to 
select, and give unity to variety.” * 

The journal shows the following entry for December 
17th, 1846: “ Finished this morning, and copied, the first 
canto of the second part of Evangeline . . . I see a pano- 
rama of the Mississippi advertised. This comes very a 
propos. The river comes to me instead of my going to 
the river ; and as it is to flow through the pages of the poem, 
I look upon this as a special benediction.” Two days later 
he tells us that he ‘‘ went to see Bonvard’s moving diorama 
of the Mississippi. One seems to be sailing down the great 
stream, and sees the boats and the sand-banks crested 
with cotton-wood, and the bayous by moonlight. Three 
miles of canvas, and a great deal of merit.” * It is impos- 


entries which are quoted, she copied directly from the journals. 
Miss Longfellow kindly permitted the writer to examine the manu- 
script of Evangeline, thus enabling him to substantiate many points. 
* Ibid., p. 66. 5 Ibid., p. 81. * Ibid., p. 65. 
* Tbid., p. 67. ‘Ibid., p. 68. 
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sible to show any direct influence of this diorama on the 
poem, other than the general impressions it gave. 

Under the date of January 7th, 1847, Longfellow wrote, 
“ Went to the Library and got Watson’s Annals of Phila- 
delphia, and the Historical Collections of Pennsylvania. 
Also, Darby’s Geographical Description of Louisiana. 
These books must help me through the last part of Evan- 
geline, so far as facts and local coloring go. But for the 
form and the poetry,—they must come from my own 
brain.” ® Darby’s Description of Louisiana ?® is accom- 
panied by a map, which gives the detailed course of the 
lower Mississippi; but the only aid this book seems to have 
given, was in substantiating the impressions made by the 
diorama. 

On January 12th, the following entry appears: “ In the 
evening, read Sealsfield’s Cabin Book, a deseription of 
‘ Texas,’ and of a man lost in the Prairie of San Ja- 
einto.” '! This book, also, seems to have had no direct 
influence upon Evangeline. 

On January 14th, 1847, Longfellow wrote, ‘“ Finished 
the last canto of Evangeline. But the poem is not finished. 
There are three intermediate cantos to be written.” 1* It 
is in this canto that Watson '* was used, although his in- 
fluence can be found in virtually only one place. That is 
in the story of the pigeons in the lines (v, 47-49): 


Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 
Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild pigeons, 


* Ibid., p. 74. 

* A Geographical Description of the State of Louisiana . . . Being 
an accompaniment to the Map of Louisiana. By William Darby, 
1816. 

“Cabin Book: or National Characteristics. By Charles Sealsfield. 

4 Life, p. 75. 

* Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. By John F. Watson, 
1842. 
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Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their craws but 
an acorn. 


Watson relates this under the heading “ Remarkable Inci- 
dents and Things,” as follows: 


Thomas Mahin’s poetic description of Pennsylvania in 1729, in 
Latin verse, says, 
‘Here, in the fall, large flocks of pigeons fly, 
So numerous, that they darken all the sky.’ 


In 1782, Hector St. John of Carlisle, describing the country 
scenes he had before witnessed there says, twice a year they ensnared 
numerous wild pigeons. They were so numerous in their flight as 
to obscure the sun. He has caught fourteen dozen at a time in nets, 
and has seen so many sold for a penny as a man could carry home. 
At every farmer’s house they kept a tamed pigeon in a cage at the 
door, to be ready to be used at any time to allure the wild ones 
when they approached. 

In 1793, just before the time of the yellow fever, like flocks 
flew daily over Philadelphia, and were shot from numerous high 
houses. The markets were crammed with them. They generally had 
nothing in their craws besides a single acorn. The superstitious 
soon found out they presaged some evil; and sure enough sickness 
and death came. * 


On January 23d, Longfellow wrote, “ F. read our favor- 
ite Sealsfield. His descriptions of the Southwest are very 
striking. The Creole Ball quite life-like, and the passage 
through a cypress-swamp terrible.” '® January 24th, “ In 
the evening read Sealsfield’s description of the Attakapas.” 
Two days later he added, “ Finished second Canto of Part 
II of Evangeline. I then tried a passage of it in the 
common rhymed English pentameter. It is the song of 
the mocking-bird.”'® On February 17th, he added, 
“Wrote description of the prairies for Evangeline”; ** 
and on February 18th, he wrote, “‘ Looked into Kip’s Earlr 


“Vol. u, p. 410. %* Ibid., p. 77. 
* Life, p. 77. " Ibid., p. 80. 


NO me! 
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Jesuit Missions in North America; a curious and a very 
interesting book.” 18 

A careful examination of these various books mentioned 
in the journals, seems to show that only three had any 
appreciable influence upon the second part of Evangeline, 
namely, Fremont’s Expedition to the Rocky Mountains,’® 
Sealsfield’s Life in the New World,?® and Kip’s Early 
Jesuit Missions in North America.*' 













II 





At the beginning of the account of his exploring expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains, Fremont gives a list of 
men who accompanied him.?? Among them was Basil 
Lajeunesse. This undoubtedly gave Longfellow the sug- 
gestion for the name he uses in the poem, for at first he 
was undecided in the title; ‘““I know not what name to 
give to,—not my new baby, but my new poem. Shall it 
be ‘ Gabrielle’ or ‘ Celestine’ or ‘ Evangeline.’” 7% Havy- 
ing chosen the name Evangeline, he changes Gabrielle to 
Gabriel, and gives that name to his hero. A careful exam- 
ination of the manuscript shows that the poet first intro- 
duced Gabriel as follows: 


















But among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome, 
Gabriel, son of their neighbor, Basil the blacksmith. 








* Ibid., p. 80. 

” Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 
the Year 1843-44. By J. C. Fremont, 1845. 

* Life in the New World; or, Sketches of American Society. By 
Seatsfield [i. e., Charles Sealsfield]. Translated from the German 
by G. C. Hebbe and J. Mackey, 1844. 

* The Early Jesuit Missions in North America. By W. I. Kipp, 
1 1847. 
= Page 9. 

* Life, p. 26. 
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These lines were crossed out later, and on the preceding 
page the following were written: 


But among all who came young Gabriel only was welcome, 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. 


This change came evidently after he had read Fremont and 
had used the name in the second part in the lines (1, 39, 
40): 


“Gabriel Lajeunesse! ” said they. “Oh yes! we have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, his father ”— 


for on March 6th, 1847, he wrote in his journal, “ I began 
to revise and correct Evangeline for the press. Went 
carefully over the first canto.” °4 Nowhere else in Part 
One does the name Lajeunesse appear. Whenever Basil 
is spoken of, it is “ Basil the blacksmith,” with Gabriel as 
“son of the blacksmith.” 

Fremont’s expedition began at Westport, now Kansas 
City, and extended west along the Kansas river, then 
north across the prairies to the Platte, or Nebraska river 
as it was then called, and thence to the mountains. After 
describing at length the journey over the prairies and the 
approach to the mountains, Fremont says, 

Here passes the road to Oregon; and the broad high way where 
the numerous heevy wagons of the emigrants had entirely beaten 
and crushed the artemesia, was a happy exchange to our poor 
animals for the sharp rocks and tough shrubs among which they 


had been toiling so long; and we moved up the valley rapidly and 
pleasantly.* 


The explorers found the Columbia, then called the Oregon 
river; and they traced the sources of the Walahwalah and 
the Owyhee rivers. To them, “a mountainous range be- 
came visible in the north, in which were recognized some 


™* Life, p. 82. * Page 128. 
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rocky peaks, belonging to the range of the Sweet Water 
valley.” °° Two illustrations of the Wind River moun- 


tains accompany the report. 
A comparison with the following lines of Evangeline 


will show the influence of Fremont (1v, 3-7): 


Down from their jagged, deep ravines, where the gorge, like a 
gateway, 

Opens a passage rude to the wheels of the emigrant’s wagon, 

Westward the Oregon flows and the Walleway and Owyhee. 

Eastward, with devious course, among the Wind-river Mountains, 

Through the Sweet-water Valley precipitate leaps the Nebraska. 


The poet is evidently referring to the Walahwalah river 
when he speaks of the Walleway, for on the map accom- 
panying the report, the courses of the Walahwalah and of 
the Owyhee rivers are clearly marked. The name proba- 


bly was changed for reasons of euphony. 
In the second part of the report, Fremont describes his 
expeditions to Oregon and North California. He tells of 


descending a somewhat precipitous and rocky hill-side among the 
pines, which rarely appear elsewhere than on the ridge. We en- 
camped at its foot, where there were several springs, which you 
will find laid down upon the map as one of the extreme sources 
of the Smoky Hill of the Kansas. From this place the view extended 
over the Arkansas Valley, and the Spanish peaks in the south 
beyond . . . . Turning the next day to the southwest, we reached, 
in the course of the morning, the wagon road to the settlements on 
the Arkansas river, and encamped in the afternoon on the Fontaine 
qui bouit (or Boiling Spring) river, where it was fifty feet wide, 
with a swift current.” 


The names of these places Longfellow has used in the 
lines (iv, 8-10): 


And to the south, from Fontaine-qui-bout and the Spanish sierras, 
Fretted with sands and rocks, and swept by the wind of the desert, 
Numberless torrents, with ceaseless sound, descend to the ocean. 


* Page 127. * Page 115. 
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For the characteristics of the prairies themselves, Long- 
fellow had rich and abundant material from Fremont. 
Time and space permit only a few comparisons. Fremont 
goes at great length in describing the flowers he found. 
The following extract will show the picturesqueness of 
these descriptions: 

Along our route the amorpha has been in very abundant but 
variable bloom—in some places bending beneath the weight of purple 
clusters; in others, without a flower. It seems to love best the sunny 
slopes, with a dark soil and southern exposure. Everywhere the 
rose is met with, and reminds us of cultivated gardens and civiliza- 
tion. 1t is scattered over the prairies in small bouquets, and, when 
glittering in the dews and waving in the pleasant breeze of the early 
morning, is the most beautiful of prairie flowers.” 


Longfellow has incorporated this in the lines (1v, 12- 
14): 
Spreading between these streams are the wondrous, beautiful prairies; 


Billowy bays of grass ever relling in shadow and sunshine, 
Bright with luxuriant clusters of roses and purple amorphas. 


The prairie animals that Longfellow enumerates in the 
lines (1v, 15, 16): 


Over them wandered the buffalo herds, and the elk and the roebuck; 
Over them wandered the wolves, and herds of riderless horses, 


Fremont has described many times and sometimes at great 
length in his report. In one instance he has told of an 
encounter with a bear, as follows: 


As we were riding quietly along, eagerly searching every hollow 
in search of game, we discovered, at a little distance in the prairie, 
a large grizzly bear so busily engaged in digging roots that he did 
not perceive us until we were galloping down a little hill fifty 
yards from him, when he charged upon us with such sudden energy, 
that several of us came near losing our saddles.” 


* Page 14. 
* Page 114. 
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This Longfellow has woven into the lines (1v, 25, 26): 


And the grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert, 
Climbs down their dark ravines to dig for roots by the brookside. 


During the course of the expedition, an Indian woman 
joined the company for a few days. Fremont gives the 
following account of the incident: 


A French engagé at Lupton’s fort, had been shot in the back on 
the 4th of July, and died during our absence to the Arkansas. The 
wife of the murdered man, an Indian woman of the Snake nation, 
desirous, like Naomi of old, to return to her people, requested and 
obtained permission to travel with my party to the neighborhood of 
Bear river, where she expected to meet with some of their villages. 
Happier than the Jewish widow, she carried with her two children, 
pretty little half-breeds, who added much to the liveliness of the 


camp. ” 


A little later he adds: 


the Shoshonee woman took leave of us here, expecting to find 
some relations at Bridger’s fort, which is only a mile or two distant, 
on a fork of this stream.™ 


All this Longfellow has used in the lines (1v, 39-44): 


Once, as they sat by their evening fire, there silently entered 

Into their little camp an Indian woman, whose features 

Wore deep traces of sorrow, and patience as great as her sorrow. 
She was a Shawnee woman returning home to her people, 

From the far-off hunting grounds of the cruel Camanches, 

Where her Canadian husband, a Coureur-des-Bois, had been murdered. 


At this point in the poem, Longfellow introduces the two 
Indian tales, Leelinau *? and Moowis,** which he had from 
Schooleraft. 


* Page 120. 

"Page 130. 

™ Algic Researches. By Henry Schoolcraft, 1845. 

* Onedta, or Characteristics of the Red Race of America. By Henry 
R. Schoolcraft, 1845. 

These references to the Indian legends are pointed out by Dr. 
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Ill 


Sealsfield’s Life in the New World is so full of pictur- 
esque descriptions of the lower Mississippi country, that it 
will be possible to select only a few passages to show their 
correlation with lines of Evangeline. It is when one reads 
Cantos Two and Three as a whole, and then reads Seals- 
field, that the great similarity of thought and expression 
appears. Sealsfield, in the chapter entitled ‘“ Night 
Thoughts,”** gives the following account of the Acadiens: 


The hay-moon has thrown its pale, silvery light over these, per- 
haps the youngest children of creating nature; a pale, gray magic 
veil is spread over the enchanting scene, and the light clouds of 
heaven seem to be reflected in it as in a mirror, in the distance. 
The cypress-groves are piled on each other like walls of bronze; a 
few light, silver flakes, unmoved by a breath of air, overspread the 
canopy of heaven. In the west, the golden purple is melted into a 
light green, and above us, ether is spread with deepest blue—the 
stars tremble abashed before the queen of night, whose mild and 
gentle rays glimmer in the east. 

Only here and there, lights shine along the shore, like will-o’-the- 
wisps dancing past us, lighting up, for a moment, the groups of 
orange and citron-trees. They glimmer from the bright windows of 
planters’ houses, hidden behind the group of trees. Perhaps there 
are fathers and mothers awake, who tell to their children or grand- 
children the adventures of their grand or great-grandparents, who 
have not the least conception of the dangers which the storm 
threatens, and which might so terribly break over them. The chil- 
dren listen, and shake their heads incredulously, as if listening to 
nursery tales. Yes, these varieties are difficult to believe—more 
difficult to describe—which our ancestors, the first settlers of our 
dear country, had to undergo. 

Only the shrill cries of water-fowls, the roaring and croaking of 


Paul Morin, in his thesis, Les Sources de l’'Qeuvre de Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, Paris, 1913. The story of Moowis had appeared, 
however, a year earlier in the first volume of The Columbian Lady’s 
and Gentleman’s Magazine, New York, 1844; and it is probable that 
Longfellow had read the story in this form. 

“Part u, chap. 2. 
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bull-frogs and alligators, interrupt the dreadful moaning of the 
waves. Yes; those were daring souls, who built the first cabins on 
these terrible shores . 2 

We have passed the cétes des Acadiens. How enchantingly beau- 
tiful the pale silvery stripe draws toward the mouth! They are 
the cypress groves, lit up by the last rays of the moon—a thin and 
mysterious light; it sparkles mildly, like the rainbow of the moon— 
mildly, like the eye of Providence, which guides the world! Perhaps 
it is the same silvery stripe, which lit the path of the poor Acadiens 
on their sorrowful wandering, when, eighty years ago, they pursued 
their thorny path for three thousand miles, from the coast of Nova 
Scotia. There were twelve thousand families, who, at the command 
of the Second George and his Tories, were torn from their homes, 
their friends, and their huts, because they would not fight against 
their fathers, brothers, and Louis Quinze, their native king. 

In the midst of winter, they were driven from their valleys, and 
plains, and fields, which their hands had redeemed from the wilder- 
ness. Men, women, old men, girls and infants, were chased by blood- 
hounds beyond the boundaries of their own country. Thousands 
froze to death, starved, or fell a prey to wild beasts. Only a miser- 
able remnant succeeded in reaching, across the lakes and Illinois, 
the shores of the Mississippi, down which they floated on miserable 
rafts. On its shores and in the Attakapas, among their countrymen 
and the Spaniards, they found succor and a resting-place. 


At the beginning of Canto Two, Longfellow says (1, 
1-10): 


It was the month of May. Far down the Beautiful River, 

Past the Ohio shore and past the mouth of the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles: a raft, as it were, from the ship-wrecked 
Nation, scattered along the coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune; 
Men and women and children, who, guided by hope or by hearsay, 
Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 

On the Acadian coast, and the prairies of fair Opelousas. 


Sealsfield describes the approach to the upper edge of 
the great prairies, as follows: 


Stretching from the right, or rather as we are ascending, the left 
shore of the river, toward Opelousas . . . the variegated lustre of 
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this beautiful prairie is developed in all its glorious splendor before 
our eyes. It is the most magnificent sight ever witnessed by human 
eye—an ocean of flowers and spicy odors, the grass blades rising 
and falling, like the light waves created by the fanning breeze in 
the declining sun . . . Further toward the west, this immense 
prairie is bounded by the edge of a black forest, appearing like a 
frame to this beautiful picture.” 

[t is a delightful evening! To the west of the plantation the forest 
glows like a sea of fire. Flaming throughout the plaquemines, the 
rays of the setting sun illumine the landscape gloriously, giving the 
tout ensemble the enchanting aspect of the garden of Hesperides! 

The gable-ends of the parental house peep forth, dancing amid the 
variegated color of the cotton and the locust-tree. Light and dark- 
ness seem to meet, and steal one last embrace, ere the approaching 
stars hang out their lamps with their prying and mysterious twinkle! 

All nature trembles in the pulsation of departing day! Trees 
and bushes, orange and lemon groves, wind along the southwest and 
east, from Seeche toward the negro village, waving gracefully in 
the awakening breeze. The negro huts, with their small gardens, 
appear and vanish in the scintillating atmosphere. The unbounded 
cotton-fields, which extend for miles, float like seas of fire on to the 
primitive forests. Such an evening makes you forget the heat of 
summer, and you exclaim spontaneously: “It is indeed a glorious 
land our Louisiana!” * 





Longfellow gives the picture in the lines (11, 124-127 
and 11, 140-142, 144-146, 151-154) : 


Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape; 
Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and forest 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 


Beautiful was the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 

Fell here and there through the branches a tremulous gleam of the 
moonlight. 





Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of the garden 
Poured out their souls in odors, that were their prayers and con- 
fessions 


* Part m1, chap. 8: “The Father’s House.” 
* Part 1v, chap. 1: “The Father’s House.” 
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Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 


Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless prairie. 
Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and fire-flies 

Gleamed and floated away in mingled and infinite numbers. 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in heaven. 


Sealsfield continues his description of the cypress swamp 
as follows: 


Twenty-nine and thirty-nine miles above the capitol, two branches 
break from the Mississippi on the western side, called bayou la 
Fourche, and bayou Placquemine—the customary route which for- 
merly, and also now, in high-water time, is taken to Attakapas . 
These bayous are crossed by so many rivers, standing-waters and 
swamps, that, even with an exact knowledge of them, it is only with 
the greatest care that a course through the labyrinth can be found. 
Now they expand to a lake, into which a great mass of new waters 
empty themselves; again, they are so narrow, that you cannot dis- 
tinguish them from the twenty-feet-high overflowed cypress trees. 
The weight of these numerous trees, is festooned above our heads. 
The Spanish moss hangs in long close wreaths from their gigantic 
arms, lies upon the water, and obstructs the way. No ray of the 
sun penetrates the night of water and forest; a gloomy darkness 
oppresses the scene, and all nature. No singing bird utters its merry 
notes. In day time, the roar of thousands of alligators and bull- 
frogs—after sundown—the horrible laughter of the great Mississippi 
owl, drive the traveller to despair.” 


Longfellow has incorporated all this in the lines (11, 26- 
34, 63-65) : 
They, too, swerved from their course; and entering the Bayou of 

Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 
Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 
Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 
Waved like banners that hung on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 


* Part Iv, chap. 5: “ The Entrance into the Attakapas.” 
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Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 


While through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the 
desert, 

Far-off,—indistinct,—as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator. 


Sealsfield then gives his description of the Creole Ball, 
which Longfellow speaks of as being “ quite life-like ”’: 


We looked in amazement at each other; the scene was funny, but 
at the same time had a strong flavor of meanness. Suddenly, Mon- 
sieur de Morbihan ran from the house, and stopping on the stairs, 
he cried: “ Messieurs, is this the manner in which to pay your 
respects to French cavaliers? Morbleu! parbleu! what must these 
gentlemen think of you? I tell you, we have a ball; and go now, in 
Heaven's name, to inform your farnilies, and then we'll see further! ” 

The word ball, put an end to ali dispute . . . After they had 
examined us from every side, and we them, and their dresses— 
legacies from their fathers and grandfathers, of which they were the 
prouder the more they were worn—they strongly insisted upon our 
telling them the news. Some had left, to bring to the families the 
news of the ball; the rest, however, had stayed to hear something of 
la belle France! 

During our relation, the avenue leading to the plantation began 
to look lively again. We saw ladies on horseback, and in cabriolets, 
at the wildest gallop, coming up to the house, slipping merrily out 
of the saddles and carriages, and dancing up to the piazza. 

We were introduced into the ball-room by two masters of cere- 
monies. It was illuminated with tallow candles; the walls looked 
poor, and the two negroes, who formed the orchestra, were really 
grotesque figures. To us these things had the charm of novelty, 
which was heightened, by the elegant costumes of the ladies, their 
beauty and liveliness. At this moment, it appeared to us as if we 
were back in our dear France, engaged in one of those charming 
country parties, which owe their particular freshness to their rus- 
ticity. We had also, for a long time, not seen so many beauties 
collected in so small a space. We waited with impatience for the 
opening of the ball, and I must declare, that my surprise came to 
the highest pitch when we danced the first cotillon. This loveliness 
of motion, this ease, this poetry of dance, we had not dreamed of. 
I consider the Creoles the best dancers in the world; they blend 
the graceful ease of the French, with the majesty of the Spaniard. 
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It is only in the dance that their enchanting power becomes irre- 
sistible.* 


Longfellow weaves all this into the lines (111, 120-123, 
128-133) : 


Then there were voices heard at the door, and footsteps approaching 
Sounded upon the stairs and the floor of the breezy veranda. 

It was the neighboring Creoles and small Acadian planters, 

Who had been summoned all to the house of Basil the Herdsman. 


But in the neighboring hall a strain of music, proceeding 

From the accordant strings of Michael’s melodious fiddle, 

Broke up all further speech. Away, like children delighted, 

All things forgotten beside, they gave themselves to the maddening 
Whirl of the giddy dance, as it swept and swayed to the music, 
Dreamlike, with beaming eyes and the rush of fluttering garments. 


Three days after the entry in the journal concerning 
the reading of Sealsfield, Longfellow wrote, as quoted 
above, “ Finished second canto of Part u of Evangeline. 
I then tried a passage of it in the common rhymed English 
pentameter. It is the song of the mocking-bird.” *° In 
the poem of Evangeline as finished, the passage appears as 
follows (11, 133-142): 


Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent to 
listen. 

Plaintive at first were the tones and sad: then soaring to madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 

Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation; 

Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 


This idea of the bird’s song came from Sealsfield,*® for 
* Part Iv, chap. 5. * Life, p. 77. 
“Dr. Morin makes the following statement concerning the source 
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at the close of the description of the Creole Ball, he con- 
tinues: 


Long after midnight the company parted, and we went to our 
rooms to repose. 

The room in which I slept was a corner room opening on the 
baleony, through the blinds of which I saw a thicket of orange, palm 
and catalpa-trees, forming a thick arbor. The morning was won- 
derfully refreshing. Through the golden and snow-white fruits 
glittered the mirror of the Teche—birds of song hopped through 
the branches, and among them two mocking-birds. The male sat 
on a catalpa branch, and chirped with his hen, who rocked upon the 
branches a few feet lower down—flew around her, up to her, again 
around her, and then both broke out in the most beautiful night- 
ingale song. I stood charmed. The lonely birds rose higher and 
imitated from their little throats the mewing of cats, the barking 
of dogs, the bleating of sheep, and of all animals which greeted the 
rising day in and around the house. The hen sent forth a curious 
laughing tone, and the male, flying up, broke again into the charming 
strain of our European nightingales. It was the first American 
mocking-bird I had ever heard: I was strangely touched.* 


for the mocking-bird song: “ Longfellow qui récrit ici le chant de 
loiseau moqueur, lisait, A l’epoque od il écrivait ses lignes un poéme 
de Brainard, intitulé The Mocking Bird (cf. Life, m, p. 66) qui a 
certainement dQ l’inspirer.” Longfellow says in the journal, De- 
cember 8th, 1846, “ Looking over Brainard’s poems, I find, in a piece 
called ‘The Mocking Bird,’ this passage: 
Now his note 

Mounts to the play-ground of the lark, high up 

Quite to the sky. And then again it falls 

As a lost star falls down into the marsh. 


Now, when in ‘ Excelsior,’ I said ‘A voice fell like a falling star,’ 
Brainard’s poem was not in my mind, nor had I in all probability 
ever read it. Felton said at the time that the same image was in 
Euripides, or Pindar,—I forget which. Of a truth, we cannot strike 
a spade into the soil of Parnassus, without disturbing the bones 
of some dead poet.” It is not until January 26th, 1847, that he 
describes the bird’s song for Evangeline, and two days previous to 
that, January 24th, he had spoken of the Creole Ball, which imme- 
diately precedes the description of the bird. The suggestion for this 
song comes unquestionably from Sealsfield. 
“Part Iv, chap. 5. 
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IV 


The material obtained from Kip’s Early Jeswt Mis- 
sions,** Longfellow weaves into the following lines in Canto 
IV (1v, 89-92): 


On the western slope of these mountains 
Dwells in his little village the Black Robe chief of the Mission. 
Much he teaches the people, and tells them of Mary and Jesus. 
Loud laugh their hearts with joy, and weep with pain, as they 
hear him. 


Kip gives Father Raslas’s account of “‘ Missionary Life 
among the Abnakis,” which has the following interesting 
description of the chapel the priests erected, and of the 
services he conducted: 


The village in which I live is called Naurantsouak, and is situated 
on the banks of a river which empties into the sea, at the distance 
of thirty leagues below. I have erected a Church there, which is 
neat and elegantly ornamented. I have, indeed, thought it my duty 
to spare nothing either in the decoration of the building itself, or in 
the beauty of those articles which are used in our holy ceremonies. 
Vestments, chasubles, copes, and holy vessels, ail are highly appro- 
priate, and would be esteemed so even in our Churches in Europe. 
I have also formed a little choir of about fifty young Indians, who 
assist in Divine Service in cassocks and surplices. They have each 


“ Concerning the Black Robe Missions, Dr. Paul Morin says: “ La 
jeune héroine continuant son mélancolique voyage, s’arréte a la 
mission que les jésuits avaient Gtablie daus le territoire indien 
(Texas). Or, en mai 1844, la Democratic Review de New York 
publiait un article de W. B. Peabody, intitulé The early Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries in the North Western Territory; M. Sieper se demande, 
trés logiquement, si la lecture de cet essai n’aurait pu suggérer a 
Longfellow cet incident d’Evangeline. Le souvenir d’une lecture 
agréable, la facilité d’expression que donne un sujet déja étudié, 
l’aptitude A conduire ses héros vers une région visitée en esprit avec 
un auteur attrayant ne rendent pas le fait impossible.” It seems 
likely that Longfellow would be influenced more directly by the book 
he was reading at the time of his writing, than by an article of 
a previous date. 
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their own appropriate functions, as much to gerve in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass as to chant the Divine Offices for the consecration of 
the Holy Sacrament, and for the processions which they make with 
great crowds of Indians, who often come from a long distance to 
engage in these exercises: and you would be edified by the beautiful 
order they observe and the devotion they show.* 


A foot-note, written by Rev. W. I. Kip, follows this 
description. 


The following extract from Whittier’s beautiful poem Mogg Megone 
places before us the scene which in those days must have been wit- 
nessed on the spot: 


On the brow of a hill, which slopes to meet 
The flowing river, and bathe its feet— 
The bare-washed rock, and the drooping grass, 
And the creeping vine as the waters pass— 
A rude and unshapely chapel stands, 
Built up in that wild by unskilled hands. 
Yet the traveller knows it a place of prayer, 
For the holy sign of the cross is there; 
And should he chance at that place to be, 
Of a Sabbath morn, or some hallowed day, 
When prayers are made and masses are said, 
Some for the living and some for the dead,— 
Well might the traveller start to see 
The tall dark forms, that take their way 
From the birch canoe, on the river shore, 
And the forest paths, to that chapel door; 
And marvel to mark the naked knees 

And the dusky foreheads bending there,— 
And stretching his long thin arms over these 

In blessing and in prayer, 
Like a shrouded spectre, pale and tall, 
In his coarse white vesture, Father Ralle.* 





“PF, &: 

“It will be noted that the last four lines have evidently been 
changed in order to praise Father Raslas, for the lines as they appear 
in the first edition of the poem, are: 


While, in coarse white vesture, over these 
In blessing or in prayer, 
Stretching abroad his thin pale hands, 
Like a shrouded ghost, the Jesuit stands. | 
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This picture probably suggested the following lines in 
Evangeline (1v, 96-107): 


Just as the sun went down, they heard a murmur of voices, 

And in a meadow green and broad, by the bank of a river, 

Saw the tents of the Christians, the tents of the Jesuit Mission. 
Under a towering oak, that stood in the midst of the village, 

Knelt the Black Robe chief with his children. A crucifix fastened 
High on the trunk of the tree, and over-shadowed by grape-vines, 
Looked with its agonized face on the multitude kneeling beneath it. 
This was their rural chapel. Aloft, through the intricate arches 
Of its aerial roof, arose the chant of their vespers, 

Mingling its notes with the soft susurrus and sighs of the branches. 
Silent, with heads uncovered, the travellers, nearer approaching, 
Knelt on the swarded floor, and joined in the evening devotions. 


The three books which had the greatest amount of in- 
fluence upon the second part of Evangeline were Fremont’s 
Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, Sealsfield’s Life in the 
New World, and Kip’s Early Jesuit Missions in North 
America. From these Longfellow drew the “facts and 
local coloring.” 


Murray Garpner Hitt. 





IX.—THE ENGLISH BALLAD OF JUDAS ISCARIOT 


Unusual interest attaches to the ballad of Judas, not 
only because the manuscript in which it is found antedates 
by two centuries the manuscript of any other English popu- 
lar ballad, but also because the story it tells is very nearly 
unique. The manuscript, Trinity College, Cambridge, B. 
14. 39, was written in the 13th century; just where is 
uncertain.! The ballad has been frequently printed,? but 
not correctly until 1904, in the Cambridge Edition of the 
Ballads.* It was Professor Child who first recognized the 


*The manuscript has had something of a history; cf. M. R. James, 
The Western Manuscripts in . . . Trinity College, Cambridge, 1, pp. 
438 ff. (no. 323, § 17). Professor Skeat believed that the scribe was 
a Norman. Dr. James suggests that “the occurrence of verses on 
Robert Grosseteste may be construed as bearing on the provenance of 
the ms.” 

? Wright and Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, 1841, 1, p. 144; Miitz- 
ner, Altenglische Sprachproben, 1867, 1, p. 114; Child, English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads, 1882, 1, p. 242 (no. 23) and v, p. 288. 
The Cambridge Edition of the Ballads says the Judas ballad was 
first printed in 1845, but the first edition of the Reliquiae Antiquae 
was in 1841. 

* The manuscript has .ii. at the end of lines 8, 25, and 30. Wright 
omitted this sign, and did not divide the poem into stanzas. Pro- 
fessor Child had seen only Wright’s printed copy. In the Cambridge 
Edition Professor Kittredge, who had a transcript of the ballad made 
by Skeat after the manuscript was rediscovered in 1896, recognized the 
strophic device (indicated in the manuscript by .ii.) of repeating the 
last line of a stanza as the first line of the following stanza (as in 
st. 5, 14, 17); but it is very curious that Professor Child apparently 
recognized this device in stanza 14, and overlooked it in the other 
two cases.—The language of the ballad is Southern. Following 
Mitzner, Child emended Wright’s s in meist, heiste, etc. (lines 6, 19, 
21, 22, 28, 31, 33, 34, of the Cambridge Edition) to h. In the Cam- 
bridge Edition the s, which is the manuscript reading, is restored. 
I think it is likely that the scribe miswrote s for 3; at any rate, the 
phenomenon is exceedingly odd. 
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Judas poem as a ballad; but no one has questioned his 
judgment. 

Ballads are, of course, of indefinite age. The ballad of 
Judas, though we have it in writing so much earlier than 
that of any other, is not thereby necessarily older. The lan- 
guage, moreover, shows no sign of being earlier than the 
manuscript. But although there is no direct evidence for 
believing the ballad to be older than the thirteenth century, 
there is, on the other hand, nothing to indicate that the 
story may not be much older. Indeed, a priori considera- 
tions point to its being very much older. And in view of 
the fact that analogous—though not exactly parallel — 
material turns up in Germany and in Africa, we may ten- 
tatively suggest a possible relationship, and therefore, by 
implication, but not necessarily, a very early date. 

On Maundy Thursday (says the ballad) Judas sets out, 
at our Lord’s bidding, to Jerusalem to buy food, with thirty 
‘ plates’ of silver on his back; in the broad street he may 
meet some of his townsmen. He meets his sister, the de- 
ceitful woman, who ridicules him for believing in the 
‘false prophet’ and then induces him to go to sleep with 
hig kead in her lap—and when he awakes the silver has 
been stolen. ~ In utter despair he finds a rich Jew named 
Pilate, and makes a bargain with him to sell his Master 
for precisely the thirty pieces of silver that have been taken 
from him. Then Jesus sits down with his apostles to eat, 
and announces that he has been sold; and at the very 
moment when Peter and Judas are denying implication 
in the crime, Pilate arrives with ten hundred knights. 

Professor Child mentions the tragic, ({dipodean tale 
which the Middle Ages told as the life of Judas,‘ and he 


*Cf. Legenda Aurea, ed. Graesse, ch. xtv. This legend is at least 
as old as the 12th century, and enjoyed an immense popularity 
throughout Europe. I have been investigating its history for some 
time, ard hope to publish before very long the results of my study. 
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summarizes the usual story of the thirty coins;° but, as 
he indicates, neither of these has any connexion with the 
ballad. Very important, however, is the Wendish folk- 
song to which Professor Child drew attention.® Here the 
story is that the Highest God, wandering through the wide 
world, came to the house of a poor widow, and sought shel- 
ter. The widow complained that she had no bread in the 
house, but He offered to buy some for thirty pieces of 
silver, and asked who would fetch it. Judas volunteered, 
and went out into the street of the Jews. There some of 
his countrymen, who were gambling under a tub, invited 
him to join them. Judas replied, “ Whether I play or 
not, I shall lose everything.” The first two stakes he 
won; at the third play he lost all. Then the Jews asked him 
why he was so sad, and advised him to sell his Master for 
thirty pieces of silver.—Jesus asks who has sold him. 
John, Peter, and Judas say, “Is it 1?” and to Judas the 
Master replies, “ False Judas, thou knowest best.”—Judas 
was seized with remorse and ran to hang himself. God 
cried after him, “‘ Turn back, thy sin is forgiven.” * But 
Judas ran on, came to a fir tree and said, “ Soft wood, wilt 
hold me?” He ran on, came to an aspen, and said, 
“ Hard wood, wilt hold me?” He hanged himself on the 
aspen, which still trembles in fear of the judgment day. 

“ According to the ballads,* then,” says Professor Child, 


° Godfrey of Viterbo, Pantheon, Part. xx; ete. And cf. Budge, Book 
of the Bee, p. 95; and R. Duval, Littérature Syriaque, p. 116. 

* Leopold Haupt und J. E. Schmaler, Volkssagen der Wenden, 1, pp. 
276-8 (no. CcLxxxIv), Grimma, 1841. The term ‘ Wends’ is here 
used in the narrow sense, meaning the inhabitants of Lusatia (Ober- 
und Nieder-Lausitz) . 

"Cf. Pitre, Fiabe, novelle e racconti, Palermo, 1875, 1, p. exxxviii, 
where after the betrayal Jesus says to Judas: ‘ Repent, Judas, for I 
pardon you’; but he went away and hanged himself on a tamarind 
tree. 

* That is, the English and the Wendish. 
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“ Judas lost the thirty pieces at play, or was robbed of 
them, with collusion of his sister. But his passionate 
behavior in the English ballad, st. 9, goes beyond all appar- 
ent occasion. Surely it was not for his tithe of the thirty 
pieces.” ® This last stricture is justified, although such 
extravagant madness is conventional in medieval litera- 
ture. Perhaps the author of the ballad was ‘ thinking 
ahead’ and had in mind Judas’s remorse for the betrayal 
of Jesus; or possibly by some accident of transmission the 
ninth stanza has been transposed from a later part of the 
ballad, now lost, where his final remorse was described. 

The points of similarity between the two ballads are 
numerous, and for the most part obvious. In both Judas 
goes out with thirty pieces of silver, at Christ’s bidding, 
to buy food for the apostles. In both he meets with fellow- 
townsmen in the city. In both he is tricked out of his 
money, in the one case by theft, in the other by gambling. 
In both his grief and despair are emphasized. In both, 
of course, he sells Jesus for thirty pieces of silver; but 
in the English ballad it is to Pilate, and he receives the 
very money he has lost, while there is no indication that the 
plan of selling his Master was suggested to him by the 
Jews. In both there is the same quick transition to the 
scene in which Jesus makes known to the apostles that he 
has been sold. Peter and Judas, of course, deny all guilt 
(the Wendish b-ilad adds John)—and here the ballads 
diverge. In the Wendish, Judas is branded as the false 
one; he suffers remorse and hangs himself, first on a fir 
then on an aspen. In the English, Pilate arrives with his 


*St. 9 reads: 


He drou hym selue bi be cop, bat al it lauede ablode; 
be Iewes out of Iurselem awenden he were wode. 


This is just after he has become aware of his loss. 
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knights (a variant of the scene on the Mount of Olives) ; 
and the ballad breaks off. The complete version may per- 
fectly well have gone on with an account of Judas’s re- 
morse and hanging. 

That the two ballads should agree in the main story is 
to be expected, because they both follow Biblical tradition ; 
but that, while differing in some respects, they should agree 
in several non-Biblical details of incident and in structure 
is truly remarkable. There is nothing, to be sure, in this 
parallelism that cannot be accounted for by coincidence; 
but it seems to me more reasonable to assume some sort of 
indirect or distant relationship. Of just what sort, it is 
idle to speculate without more data. 

With these two ballads I should like to compare an 
interesting fragment from the Coptic Gospels of the Twelve 
Apostles,’° which Origen considered to be, along with the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, the very oldest apocry- 
pha, possibly even anterior to Luke."? Here it is the wife 
of Judas who is at the bottom of all his villainy. Every 
day Judas stole something from the bag and brought it to 
his wife.’ But she was a woman of insatiable avarice, 
and when he did not bring home enough to please her she 
would hold him up to ridicule. One day, because of her 
greed, she said to him: “Lo, the Jews seek thy Master. 


* Patrologia Orientalis, m, 2, Les Apocryphes Coptes, I, Les Evan- 
giles des Douze Apétres. Edited and translated by E. Revillout. 
Paris, 1904. This fragment is the 5th, pp. 156-7. 

4M. 8. L. 13, 1802. Other Fathers regarded it as not so early. 

™ Compare the Provencal Passion, still in manuscript, in which an 
early version of the usual legend of parricide and incest is found, at 
the end of which Jesus promises to Judas’s wife and two children 
a tithe of the company’s receipts for their support. ms. Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Paris), nouv. acq. fr. 4232, fol. 32v. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that this wife in the Coptic Gospel can have no con- 
nexion with the mother-wife of Judas in the medieval vitae Judae. 
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Deliver him to them, and they will give thee great riches 
in return.” Judas listened to his wife, just as Adam did 
to Eve, and under the power of her evil eye went to the 
Jews and bargained to sell his Master for thirty pieces 
of silver. When he had received the money he took it to 
his wife and said—. The remainder is lost. 

The parallelism between this legend and the English 
ballad is not particularly close, but the two stories have this 
in common, that they both tend to shift the burden of guilt 
from Judas himself to a woman, his sister or wife. This 
tendency to shelter Judas or to palliate his crime is essen- 
tially Oriental; and although the Coptic fragment and the 
English ballad may independently represent a sort of 
attempt at motivation of the sudden incomprehensible be- 
trayal, I am inclined to suppose some kind of relationship, 
devious and distant enough, between the two. 

Although we have no means of following the early his- 
tory of this ballad material, we may naturally turn to the 
Gospels as the ultimate source of part of it. The very ease 
with which the incidents of both the English and Wendish 
ballads could have sprung from a popular distortion of the 
Biblical history is a strong argument against the theory of 
any closer relationship of the ballads than that of having 
the same ultimate origin,—that is to say, of any relation- 
ship at all. And yet I think one must overstress the ele- 
ment of coincidence if one would deny the probability of 
some connexion. 

For the journey to buy bread the obvious source is John 
4, 8. When Jesus met the woman of Samaria at Jacob’s 
well “his disciples were gone away into the city to buy 
meat "—iva tpopds aywpdcwot. Since Judas was treas- 
urer and steward, it was natural to choose him for the 
errand. Moreover, in the Huldreich text of the T'oldoth 
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Jeschu,’* when Jesus and his companions are on the way 
to Jerusalem, Judas offers to go to the city to buy bread.’* 
The difficulty of the disciples in obtaining food is perhaps 
reflected in the story of the miraculous feeding of the five 
thousand, which both Matthew and Mark tell twice,’® and 
may have made a vivid appeal to the popular mind.’*® 


* Historia Jeschuae Nazareni, Leyden, 1705, p. 53. 

“Here it is an imaginary city, Laisch (Latium?). Cf. Samuel 
Krauss, Das Leben Jesu nach jiidischen Quellen, Berlin, 1902, p. 163 n. 
For a somewhat analogous incident in the Koran cf. Krauss, p. 199. 

Mt. 14, 15 ff.; 15, 32 ff. Mk. 6, 35 1f.; 8, 1 ff. 

%* A travesty of the miraculous feeding of the five thousand is found 
in the Huldreich version, p. 51. On the journey from Rome to Jeru- 
salem (the same on which Judas later went to Laisch to buy food) 
Jesus, Peter, and Judas stopped at a small inn, and mine host had 
only one goose to offer his three guests. Jesus then took the goose 
and said, “ This is verily not sufficient for three persons; let us go 
to sleep, and the whole goose shall be his who shall have the best 
dream.’ Whereupon they lay down to slumber. In the middle of 
the night Judas rose up and ate the goose. When morning came the 
three met, and Peter said, “‘ I dreamed I sat at the foot of the throne 
of Almighty God.” And to him Jesus answered, “I am the son of 
Almighty God, and I dreamed that thou wert seated near me; my 
dream is therefore superior to thine, and the goose shall be mine to 
eat.” Then Judas said, “ And I, while 1 was dreaming, ate the 
goose.” And Jesus sought the goose, but vainly, for Judas had 
devoured it.—Similar tales are reported by Vansleb, who travelled in 
Egypt in the seventeenth century. Cf. Gustave Brunet, Les Evan- 
giles Apocryphes, 2nd edition, Paris, 1863. The tale of a person out- 
witting his two companions in this way is, of course, very widespread. 
It is doubtless of Oriental origin, and got into the literature of the 
West probably through the Disciplina Clericalis. Cf. Contes Moralisés 
de Nicole Bozon, ed. by L. T. Smith and P. Meyer, Soc. des anc. textes 
franc., Paris, 1889, p. 293. It is one of the exempla of Jacques de 
Vitry. Bozon tells it to illustrate the proverb: ‘Qui tot coveite tot 
perde. M. Meyer believes that the Gesta Romanorum (Oesterley, 
ch. 106) drew from Bozon rather than from Petrus Alphonsi. The 
Alphabet of Tales, however, gives Petrus as its source for the story 
(ccxxxviul, ed. by H. H. Banks, E. E. T. S., p. 166). Goedeke, Orient 
und Occident, m1 (1864), p. 191, gives several other references, to 
Eastern and Western versions, and shows its occurrence in Asopic 
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There is nothing in the Gospels to suggest the sister of 
Judas in the English ballad; but in the early Coptic text 
there is his wife with the evil eye and the inordinate love 
of money. Here is apparent, as I have suggested, a desire 
to shield Judas from the ignominy of having sold his Mas- 
ter by making him only an agent; and the choice of a 
woman to bear the responsibility of the crime is certainly 
of a piece with the usual Oriental attitude toward women. 
The general abuse of women which runs through so much 
of Western novelistic literature is practically all of East- 
ern importation. It is not at home in the West; it is not 
a popular motif there; and we feel therefore the more 
justified, when we find an isolated instance of it, as in the 
Judas ballad, in assuming an Oriental origin,—especially 
when we can find an Oriental analogy. Note, moreover, 
that in the ballad Judas’s sister is not an evil woman, but 
the evil woman (Pe swikele wimon), as though she were a 
person with a well-known history; and that the Coptic 
Gospel emphasizes by repetition the woman’s bad charac- 
ter: ‘la malice de ses yeux et son insatiabilité ... par 
suite de l’insatiabilité et du mauvais wil de cette femme.’ 

The role of Pilate in the English ballad can be nothing 
but a popular corruption or misunderstanding of the Bib- 
lical story medisevalized. Since he had a large share in 
the destruction of Jesus, he might naturally have been the 
one to pay Judas; and as an important personage he would 
of course be a knight. Judas’s apparent anxiety to get 
back the identical thirty ‘ plates’ which were stolen from 
him is an exaggeration intended doubtless to emphasize 


literature. (I am indebted to Professor Kittredge for references to 
Goedeke, Bozon, and the Alphabet of Tales.) Judas’s connexion 
with this tale seems to be entirely limited to the East. In the 
Toldoth, of course, it is part of his role always to get the better of 


Jesus. 
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his remorse. How Pilate should be in possession of just 
those coins is a point (unless it implies that he was an 
accomplice of the theft) on which the narrator would sim- 
ply say: so it was. 

The other incidents of the ballad—so far as it goes—are 
in essential agreement with the Gospel narrative. The 
story of Judas’s hanging on the fir and aspen in the 
Wendish ballad has various folk-lore ramifications which 
need not be discussed now. But one would certainly like 
to know the close of the English ballad. 

Beyond all doubt it is a far ery from first-century Egypt 
to thirteenth-century England to nineteenth-century Lu- 
satia. One might almost speak of the inherent improba- 
bility of tracing any relationship among tales or parts of 
tales so isolated and widely separated; and, to be sure, I 
do not pretend to have traced, in any strict sense, such a 
relationship. But the more one studies the mysteries of 
comparative folk-lore, the more one comes to look upon 
almost anything as possible, and to identify probability 
with possibility. At any rate, a dim light is better than 
none at all. 

Pauty Franxuin Baum. 
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X.—THE USURER IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Jeremy Bentham in his iconoclastic Defence of Usury 
offers this plausible if somewhat cynical explanation of the 
well-nigh universal unpopularity of the money lender: 
“Those who have the resolution to sacrifice the present to 
the future, are natural objects of envy to those who have 
sacrificed the future to the present. The children who have 
eaten their cake, are the natural enemies of the children 
who have theirs.” + And similarly he explains the un- 
happy role that is almost as universally meted out to the 
money lender of drama. “ It is the business of the drama- 
tist,” he says, “ to study and to conform to, the humors and 
passions of those on the pleasing of whom he depends for 
his suecess. . . Now I question whether, among all the 
instances in which a borrower and a lender of money have 
been brought together upon the stage, from the days of 
Thespis to the present, there ever was one, in which the 
former was not recommended to favour in some shape or 
other—either to admiration, or to love, or to pity, or to 
all three ;—and the other, the man of thrift, consigned to 
infamy.” ? 

However loath one may be to accept this theory of “ the 
business of the dramatist,” one has to confess that his prac- 
tice often seems to be what is here stated; and there is no 
getting away from the fact that Bentham has described the 
typical treatment accorded both the money lender and the 
money borrower of drama, certainly of the English drama 
at its greatest period. Indeed, a reading of the more than 


1 Defence of Usury. Letter x, John Bowring’s edition of Bentham’s 
Works, vol. 1m, p. 17. 
? Ibid. 
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sixty plays * in which these characters appear, written dur- 
ing the ninety years following 1553, reveals an analogous 
similarity of the very devices used by the dramatists te 
bring about the desired conclusion. Further, by reading 
the plays in approximately chronological order, it is even 
possible to trace an apparent evolution of these devices 
from a crude and literal deus ex machina in the morality 
plays to two very popular deae ex machina who flourished 
in numerous amusing and highly complicated comedies of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean heydey. It is also possible, 
thus, to come to a new realization may be, not so much of 
the unabashed persistency with which Elizabethan drama- 
tists, great and small, “‘ went and took ” characters, situa- 
tions, and whole plots from one another, as of the resource- 
ful ingenuity with which they altered and varied their 
borrowings. 

The source of the rather surprisingly ubiquitous usurer 
of English drama is far from certain. William Poel, in 
his Shakespeare in the Theatre, of 1913, says, “ Now if we 
go back to the Latin comedies and consider the origin of 
the money lenders, we find a type of character similar to 
that of Shylock. Moliére’s Harpagon who is modelled on 
the miser of Plautus, has a strong resemblance to Barabas 
and Shylock.” * But the money lender and the miser are 
very different personages in Latin comedy. ‘The typical 
Plautine money lender, for example, is not miserly; and, 
though the typical usurer of Elizabethan drama is, it does 
not seem likely that he is an exotic compound of these two 


* Forty-five of the seventy-one plays that I have found containing 
or seeming to contain usurers are mentioned or described in one 
connection or another in this paper. In the remaining twenty-six, 
either the usurer is an unimportant character or his usuriousness 
is incidental or even doubtful. 

*Page 75. 
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quite distinct characters. In the few cases where they 
were certainly transplanted, their differences were main- 
tained. The miser, Jacques, of Jonson’s The Case is Al- 
tered, far from lending his money even at usurious rates, 
hides it, as does his Plautine prototype, Euclio, of the 
Aulularia.” And the usurer, in Heywood’s The English 
Traveler, who is even to his language, a translation of the 
Banker in the Mostellaria,® and who may be taken as a fair 
representation of the typical Plautine money lender, is 
unlike his English brethren in being portrayed as not 
miserly at all, or as in other ways objectionable. Indeed, 
neither the Plautine miser nor the Plautine money lender 
is markedly similar to the Elizabethan stage usurer in 
the latter’s almost distinguishing characteristics: his 
villainy, his cruelty, his loathsomeness, and the contempt 
and hatred with which he is regarded. In these re- 
spects, the Plautine procurer comes much closer; and it is 
possibly significant that these réles are actually combined 
in Security in Hastward Hoe. However, no one of these 
three characters in Roman comedy ever appears in a plot 
strongly suggestive of those which soon came to be the al- 
most invariable vehicles in which the Elizabethan usurers 
ran their ignominious careers. Certainly, there seems to 
be no tangible basis for Poel’s assertion that in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, “ Shakespeare thrusts the conventional 
usurer of the old Latin comedy into a play of love and 
chance.” * 

After finding that many Elizabethan descriptions of the 
physical appearance, the dress, and the personal habits of 
the usurer were modelled closely on medixval descrip- 


*For a discussion of the indebtedness, see Cunningham’s edition 
of Gifford’s The Works of Ben Jonson, 1875, vol. v1, pp. 328, 345, 350. 

*See Reinhardstoettner’s Plautus, especially pp. 469-474. 

*L.¢., p. 70. 
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tions of Avarice,® particularly upon realizing the close 
spiritual affinity between the two, I was led to look to 
the Avaritia who appears so often in the morality plays 
as the prototype of the usurer of the later drama. And 
here it is possible to trace a line of descent, but a line so 
faint and uncertain that it can be suggested as only a not 
improbable hypothesis. Dr. Walter Reinicke, whose trea- 
tise I did not come across until after I had completed my 
researches, says that out of the old morality drama, “ Eine 
Menge typischer Gestalten treten uns entgegen, und unter 
ihnen befindet sich auch der Wucherer. He, however, 
gives no example except the Usurer in Lodge and Greene’s 
A Looking-Glass for London and England to support his 
statement, and he does not suggest an evolution from 
Avarice, or any other, similar character of the moralities, 
to this relatively late dramatic usurer. 

In the political-morality play, Respublica, of 1553, there 
is an Avarice who has filled one of his thirteen purses 
with the “ intresse of thys yeares userie.” 1° And Greed- 
inesse, in George Wapull’s The Tide Tarrieth No Man, 
written probably much earlier than 1576, the date of the 
earliest extant edition, is unmistakably and aggressively 
a usurer. Moreover, several other characters of this old 
play were to appear in most of the subsequent usurer plays, 
the prodigal, here a courtier, his evil associates, symbolized 
in Corage, “the Vice,” and the broker, appropriately 


9 


* Compare, for example, Lodge’s Wits Miserie, pp. 27, 28, Hunterian 
Club edition, and The Vision of Piers Plowman, Skeat’s edition, vol. 
1, B Text, Passus v, p. 146, ll. 190-199, and The Romaunt of the 
Rose, ll. 207-246. These partial parallels were brought to my atten- 
tion in Professor E. D. McDonald’s An Example of Plagiarism among 
Elizabethan Pamphleteers, Indiana University Studies, vol. rx, no. 8. 

* Der Wucherer im dlteren englischen Drama. Halle Dissertation, 
1907, p. 6. 

* Act IIT, se. vi. 
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named Hurtfull-Helpe. And the usurer himself has most 
of the disagreeable traits of his successors and like them 
comes to a miserable end, though whether by “a greate 
fit” or “ the new sicknesse ” is not entirely clear. There 
is not in the play, however, any hint of the characteristic 
devices by which the overthrow of the usurer was later to 
be accomplished. 

Nor were such devices employed in the next three plays, 
all belated moralities, in which usurers appear and come 
to richly merited confusion, Robert Wilson’s The Three 
Ladies of London, 1583, its sequel, The Three Lords and 
Ladies of London, written between 1585 and 1588, and 
Lodge and Greene’s A Looking Glass for London and E'ng- 
land, of 1589."! In the first two, in company with Simony, 
Fraud, and Dissimulation, appears Usury, who has come 
from Venice to serve Lady Lucre. After a series of ingeni- 
ously symbolic acts, such as undoing Plain-Dealing, cutting 
the throat of Hospitality, attempting to slay Liberality, and 
“ covering Conscience with Fraud’s cloak very cunningly,” 
he is arrested and branded with “a little x standing in the 
midst of a great C—to let men understand, That you must 
not take above ten pound in the hundred at any hand.” ** 
The Usurer in A Looking Glass is less of an allegorical 
abstraction than the Usury of the Wilson plays, as his 
name possibly would indicate. Instead of undoing Plain- 
Dealing and Conscience, he ruins Thrasybulus, a young 
gentleman, and Alcon, a poor peasant. And he also comes 
to a more theatric though scarcely as probable an end by 


“Unless the main outlines of it have been preserved in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, we can know nothing of the nature of The Jew, which 
was being acted at The Bull in 1579, beyond Stephen Gosson’s de- 
scription of it as “representing the greediness of worldly choosers, 
and the bloody minds of usurers” (School of Abuse, Shakespeare 
Society edition, p. 29). 

* Dodsley’s Old Plays, Hazlitt’s edition, vol. v1, p. 381. 
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appearing in the last act to return his ill-gotten gains with 
a halter in one hand and a dagger in the other, “ groaning 
in conscience” because he believes he is “ stumbling ” 
over the “ bleeding ghosts ” of his many victims. 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta, of 1589-1590, is the play that 
most clearly marks the transition from the old to the new 
dramatic portrayals of incarnate avarice. For one thing, 
the incarnation has at last gained a man’s name. From 
Avarice, through Greediness, Usury, and a Usurer, Barabas 
has finally emerged, and Shylock is soon to come. In addi- 
tion, Barabas is more than personified avarice, even if he 
does seem less a person than the complex and human Shy- 
lock. There is, nevertheless, in the play the intense seri- 
ousness and much of the didactic purpose and method of 
the earlier writers; though here again the Jew of Malta 
points forward as well as back. Several of the merriest of 
the later usurer comedies, such as Jonson’s and Middle- 
ton’s, retain something of both the earnestness and 
didactic intent of the morality play, and _ such 
creatures as Dekker’s Bartervile, in Jf it be not Good, 
the Devil is in it, Massinger’s Overreach, and Pertenax, 
of Francis Quarles’s The Virgin Widow, have much 
in common with Barabas, the Usurer of Lodge and 
Greene’s creating, and the still earlier Greediness, not 
only in the lesson and in the frightfulness of their final 
taking off, but in their abstractness as well. In fact the 
names, Bartervile and Overreach, show that allusive and 
symbolic names did not die out with Marlowe; Sir Moth 
Interest, Mamon, Lucre, Hoard, Scrape, Gripe, Blood- 
hound, Hog, and Vermine were all to follow. Marlowe’s 
most fruitful contribution, however, at least to the develop- 
ment of the plot of the usurer play, was the introduction 
of a rebellious daughter, a heroine who later was to become 
almost a dea ex machina both in the overthrow of her 
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usurious father, the villain, and the salvation of her prod- 
igal lover, the hero. 

Even this, which soon came to be a frankly comic plot, 
was nevertheless related to one of the oldest and most 
persistent of all the themes of the morality drama, the 
story and the lesson of the prodigal son.** A usurer is 
often the means by which a prodigal comes to his downfall 
and reformation. The witty Thomas Nashe read this 
interpretation into the original version of the story itself: 
“The Prodigali-child in the Gospell is reported to have 
fedde Hogges, that is, Usurers, by letting them beguile 
hym of his substance.” '* And that the dramatists who 
made the most grossly comic utilization of this theme, even 
at a late date, were not unaware of the sacred source is 
possibly indicated by a passage in Shirley’s The Constant 
Maid, of 1636 to 1639. A usurer there warns a friend 
not to have “ either in arras or in picture the story of the 
prodigal ” lest it frighten young gentlemen from spending 
their portions.‘° The prodigal-usurer play bears close re- 
semblance to the Biblical story in another detail than the 
one suggested by Nashe, the often scandalous “ happy end- 
ing.” It must be noted, however, that the fatted calf in 
the Bible story is not killed until after the prodigal repents 
and returns, while in the drama the reward usually pre- 
cedes the reformation. In fact, Timon of Athens is almost 
unique among the plays in which the usurer and the prod- 
igal appear, in that Timon pays the just penalty of his 
foolish extravagance. 

The typical and excellent comic situation in the prod- 
igal-usurer play is this: A young spendthrift, who has 


“See Professor Schelling’s Elizabethan Drama, vol. 1, p. 63. 

“Christs Teares Over Jerusalem, R. B. McKerrow’s edition of 
Nashe’s Works, vol. 1, p. 100. 

* Act I, se. i. 
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become heavily indebted, or has actually lost his property, 
to a usurer, comes into his own, or the other’s, property 
by eloping with the usurer’s daughter and by carrying off 
anything else of value he or his mistress can lay hands on, 
money, jewels, or the mortgage itself. A somewhat similar 
though really distinct and later device for undoing the 
usurer, either bachelor or widower, and rescuing the hero 
was the introduction of an heiress whose hand both should 
seek, but of course the prodigal should eventually win. 
There is practically no end to the dexterous changes 
that were wrought in these two basic groupings of char- 
acters and events. It is not, however, the present purpose 
to point out the ways in which most of the sixty and more 
dramas conformed to these protean plots, nor, indeed, to 
enumerate all the permutations and combinations that re- 
sulted from them. It may suffice merely to show some of 
the more important developments in the growth of the two 
main plots and to describe some of the later plays that 
illustrate the clever uses and changes of the stock situa- 
tions and characters that came to be the stage usurer’s 
almost inseparable accessories. 

Marlowe’s contribution to the first of the plots just 
described, the introduction of a rebellious daughter, was 
slight. Abigail in The Jew of Malta does not elope with 
one of her father’s debtors or with a young prodigal; 
in fact, she enters a monastery. And her rebelliousness is 
only indirectly if at all responsible for her father’s final 
overthrow. But in The Merchant of Venice, four years 
later,’® the rebellious daughter goes farther. She does 
elope and she carries with her a part of her father’s treas- 


* There are no contributions to the usurer plot or to the portrayal 
of the usurer in two plays of 1592, A Knack to Know a Knave, and 
Nobody and Somebody, in both of which appear characters who are, 
quite incidentally, usurers. 
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ure, and, though she does not bring about her father’s 
downfall, she and her lover are connected with the group 
who do. And, again, though Jessica does not elope with 
her father’s debtor, nor, apparently, with a prodigal,’ 
both a debtor and a prodigal are in the play. The latter, 
moreover, retrieves his fortune and that of his friend by 
marrying an heiress. If Bassanio had borrowed from 
Shylock, had eloped with Jessica, and had, in addition to 
money and jewels, carried off possibly the bond also, the 
first type of the usurer-prodigal plot would have been 
evolved as early as 1594 or 1595. And the elements at 
least of the other were inherent in this play ; Shylock might 
have been one of the unsuccessful suitors for the hand and 
inheritance of Portia. 

In A Knack to Know an Honest Man, first acted in 
1594, a rebellious daughter once more appears to thwart 
the plans of a usurious father. She does not elope with a 
prodigal debtor, but she releases two prisoners from her 
father’s house, whose capture and confinement were appar- 


: ently expected to yield profit. Eventually she marries one 


of these young men, and thus makes an appreciable advance 
toward the completion of the earlier of the two chief usurer- 
prodigal plots. 

Further advances were made in Wily Beguiled, written 
“not long after 1596.” 18 The daughter of the merciless 
usurer, Gripe, elopes, this time with a poor scholar, Sophos. 
He is not one of Gripe’s debtors, and so the final step in 
the development of the most frequent later plot is yet to 
be taken, but there are several innovations in this play 
that were to be widely imitated in succeeding usurer plays. 
For the first time, the “ gull ” appears as the suitor favored 


* Note, however, Lorenzo’s description of himself as “an unthrift 
love” (v, i, 21). 
* Malone Society Reprint, p. vii. 
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by the father, here in the person of Peter Plodall, son of 
a rich and conscienceless extortioner and landlord, a kind 
of second usurer. Another innovation, followed at least 
twice, is the introduction of a usurer’s worthy and humane 
son, as if in fulfillment of the Old Testament prophecy, 
frequently in the mouths of Elizabethan preachers and 
reformers, “ He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth 
his substance, he shall gather it for him that will pity the 
poor.” 1® More often this son is a dupe, comparable to 
Peter, or a profligate who would be as sore a thorn in the 
usurer’s flesh as a generous son. Another means of undoing 
the villain, an accomplice who turns traitor, though remi- 
niscent of Ithamore in The Jew of Malta, may fairly be 
regarded as a further innovation made by Wily Beguiled, 
especially because the accomplice is here a rascally lawyer 
and because he is woven more closely into the plot by being 
made another discomfited wooer of the heroine. More- 
over, false magic is, for the first time I believe, introduced. 
In this play Robin Goodfellow appears as a devil, to em- 
barrass the elopement of hero and heroine, but he is, need- 
less to say, unsuccessful. Later and successful utilizations 
of false magic were for the purpose of undoing or convert- 
ing the usurer. The feature of Wily Beguiled that is used 
most frequently in later usurer plays, however, is the final 
repentance of the usurer and his reconciliation to the en- 
forced son-in-law and the erring daughter. 

In the next usurer play of which I have knowledge, 
William Haughton’s Englishmen for my Money, of 1597- 
1598, the rebellious daughter motif has reached its full 
development. In fact, the situation has been so cleverly 
complicated that one is compelled to wonder if some simpler 
form had not intervened, or if some foreign model had not 


* Proverbs, Xxvutl, 8. 
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been utilized.*° Pisaro, the usurer, has three daughters 
’ whom he plans to marry to three rich foreign merchants. 
; The daughters are in love with as many young English 
i prodigals who have “ pawned . . . their livings and their 
} lands ” *! to Pisaro. The action of the play—and there 
Wy is a plenty—consists in devices for outwitting the father 
f and the three foreign dupes by the elopement of the daugh- 
ters with the three English debtors. At the end, as in Wily 
Beguiled, the usuring father repents, accepts his unwel- 
come sons-in-law, and restores their property to them. 
If Thomas Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the Exchange, 


j *So far as I can discover, no source has been found for any one 
' of these plays, or at least for the portions of them that would 
; thus seem to reveal a natural evolution of the rebellious daughter 
device. What Marlowe may have called upon beyond his own fertile 
imagination is not known. Curiously, the Jessica-Lorenzo episode 
f is not a part of the Italian novel, Jl Pecorone, usually regarded as 
: the ultimate source of The Merchant of Venice; and, though a fairly 
close analogue of the episode has been pointed out in Massuccio di 
| Salerno’s Fourteenth Tale—page 319 of the New Variorum edition of 
; } The Merchant of Venice—there is no other evidence that Shakespeare 
was familiar with the work of that author. The editor of the 
; Malone Society reprint of A Knack to Know an Honest Man thinks 
7 that the name of one of tiie characters “suggests the possibility of 
ii an Italian source” (p. xi); and the editor of the same Society’s 
| reprint of Wily Beguiled does no more than point out certain obvious 
imitations of The Merchant of Venice. Dr. Albert C. Baugh, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, after a most painstaking search, is 
unable to find a source of the main plot of Englishmen for My Money. 
The “ possibility of an Italian source” of any or all of these plays 
is strong, but thus far I have found none, nor have the several 
H scholars, intimately familiar with the Italian literature of the 
period, to whom Dr. Baugh and I have appealed. Of course the 
prodigal, and the rebellious daughter, especially the daughter who 
refuses to marry the man of parental choice, are old and persistent 
characters in literature. It may not be too much to credit the 
slight if dexterous modifications of their réles to meet the exigencies 
of the usurer play to a combination of English inventiveness and 
i) eclecticism. 
™ Act I, ac. i. 
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probably written in 1602, or, still better, Robert Tailor’s 
The Hog Hath Lost His Pearl, of 1613, had only preceded 
Haughton’s comedy, it would have been possible to show 
an entirely regular evolution of the réle of the rebellious 
daughter in the usurer play from the first uncertain step 
in The Jew of Malta to the delightful complexity of Eng- 
lishmen for My Money. Moll, a character in the subplot 
of Heywood’s play, and daughter of the usurer, Berry, 
marries Bernard, in debt to her father and frowned upon 
by him. At the end Berry relents, receives the profligate 
son-in-law, and returns to him his mortgage. In Tailor’s 
play, the hero, Haddit, a young prodigal whose land is also 
mortgaged to a usurer, Hog, also carries off the daughter 
and some of the usurer’s money as well, and is likewise 
pardoned and accepted by the eventually reformed Hog. 
Here there is false magic in the form of “ spirits” con- 
jured up to aid in the elopement and the robbery. One of 
the last of the usurer plays to appear before the closing of 
the theatres, Richard Brome’s The Damoiselle, or the New 
Ordinary, written in 1637 or 1638, makes use of the same 
general plot and group of characters. Vermine, a late and 
loathsome descendant of Avarice, has ruined by egregious 
usury, one Brokeall. After many complications, Brokeall’s 
son marries the usurer’s run-away daughter, gains his 
father-in-law’s reluctant blessing, and regains his father’s 
property as dowry. The usurer’s son reappears also, here 
a combination of the two most persistent traits of that 
character, gullibility and profligacy. These three plays 
may be regarded as exemplifications of the simplest form 
of the plot containing the usurer, his rebellious daughter, 
and the prodigal, and come logically, if not chronologi- 
cally, before Haughton’s triple complication of it. To take 
further liberties with the chronological order, Shackerly 
Marmion’s A Fine Companion, of 1633, marks the next 
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stage of development. Here the usurer, Littlegood, has 
two daughters whom he plans to marry to two men of 
property, one of them Dotario, an old miser. However, 
Dotario’s two needy nephews, Aurelio and a prodigal, 
Careless, succeed by various stratagems in marrying the 
two daughters, and not only are they reconciled to the 
reluctant father-in-law, but Careless receives back his for- 
feited lands and Aurelio becomes Dotario’s avowed heir. 

Dotario thus plays a réle somewhat similar to the senior 
Plodall in Wily Beguiled, in being, if not precisely a usurer, 
yet an undesirable and avaricious person whose overthrow 
is as welcomed as the usurer’s, especially when he stands 
in the way of a charming maiden and her needy lover. A 
still closer adherence to the plot of Wily Beguiled is to be 
found in William Cartwright’s The Ordinary, of 1634. 
Here, again, the one usurer has the customary rebellious 
and attractive daughter, and the other, the almost as fre- 
quent foolish son. It is planned that these two shall marry, 
but the hero, whose father in this case has been undone by 
the first usurer, tricks the son of the other into marrying 
the daughter’s maid, succeeds, of course, in marrying the 
daughter himself, and thus, in addition to humiliating both 
usurers, recovers his ancestral estates. The more frequent 
disposal of the usurer’s son is to marry him off to a cour- 
tesan, a fate, indeed, sometimes meted out to the usurer 
himself. Such is the case in Middleton’s well-known A 
Trick to Catch the Old One, of 1606, the first play, I 
believe, in which two usurers appear. Here the prodigal, 
Witgood, recovers his mortgages by persuading a usurious 
uncle, Lucre, into believing that he is about to marry an 
heiress—in reality his mistress. The other usurer, Hoard, 
is cozened into marrying the woman, who seems to have 
deserved a better fate, and Witgood recovers the mort- 
gages from Lucre and marries Hoard’s niece. 
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This play, however, has made use of a device that really 
should be regarded as part of what may be called the 
second main usurer plot. This second type appeared first 
in Jack Drum’s Entertainment, written probably as early 
as 1600. Here the usurer, whose “ great nose’ and some 
of whose speeches recall Shylock,?* and whose villainy re- 
minds one less specifically of Barabas, is a bachelor and 
suitor for the hand of a young heiress. The needy hero 
appears as her true-love, however, and achieves the two- 
fold purpose of practically all usurer plays, the confusion 
of the usurer and the financial salvation of himself, by the 
eventual marriage of the rich heroine. This second plot 
is used in Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Scornful Lady, 
of 1609, with the substitution of “a rich widow ” for the 
young heiress, and with the addition, borrowed from the 
other type of play, of making the prodigal the usurer’s 
(rather willing) victim. In fact, the amazing final con- 
version of the usurer Morecraft, against which Dryden 
protested in his “ Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” may be evi- 
dence of a still further attempt to make use of elements 
in the older type of plot.2* A variation of this device for 
the overthrow of the bachelor or widower usurer forms a 
sub-plot for Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rule a Wife and 
Have a Wife, of 1624; it is the main plot of Shirley’s The 
Wedding, of 1626, save that the successful lover is here 
the companion, not the debtor of the usurer; and it plays 
no small part in Shirley’s The Constant Maid, of 1636- 
1639. 

In this last play, however, are to be found several varia- 
tions of older réles and situations that had by 1636 become 


™See Simpson’s School of Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 208. 

= It has been suggested that Morecraft owes something to Demea 
of the Adelphi. See Variorum Edition of the Works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, edited by R. W. Bond, vol. 1, p. 360. 
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common property. As early as Fletcher and Rowley’s Wit 
at Several Weapons, of 1608, the function of the rebellious 
daughter had been transferred to the equally oppressed 
and resourceful niece and ward of the usurer. The rich 
gull, as intended husband, and the poor scholar, as suc- 
cessful lover, reappear in this play nevertheless. The 
usurious guardian and the elusive ward persist in Jonson’s 
The Staple of News, 1625, and in his The Magnetic Lady, 
1632, in D’Avenant’s The Wits, of 1634, and in Shirley’s 
omnium gatherum, The Constant Maid, of 1636. And the 
foolish or loathsome intended husband and the successful 
prodigal, or at least poor lover, are equally persistent. 
Ward and niece did not exhaust the possibilities of the 
role of the rebellious daughter. The usurer’s wife had been 
cleverly utilized as far back as 1603 in Middleton’s 
Michaelmas Term. TUere the young prodigal, Easy, loses 
his property to the usurer, Quomodo, but as if in return, 
wins the affections of the usurer’s wife. Quomodo, ignor- 
ant of this fact, feigns death, to see how his widow and 
worthless son will bear their loss. The wife promptly 
marries Easy, and through the gullibility of the son and 
the chicanery of her husband’s traitorous accomplice, is 
enabled to return Easy’s money to him. Just who retains 
the lady after Quomodo’s indignant return to life is not 
clear. This making a cuckold of the usurer was another 
much relished punishment. The next year it was em- 
ployed in HKastward Hoe; and in Westward Hoe, of 
1603 or 1604, the usurer, Tenterhooke, escapes it only 
by the last-hour faithfulness of his wife, as a reward 
possibly for his exceptional virtues. He is one of the 
very few kindly disposed usurers in the drama of the 
period, and is almost the only decent character in the 
play in which he appears. The earliest use of this highly 
popular humiliation of the usurer that I have found is in 
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Chapman’s revolting The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 
1596. Inasmuch as the bigamous usurer inflicts this pun- 
ishment upon himself, in his second réle of Count Hermes, 
he can scarcely be regarded as having suffered severely. 
In No Wit, No Help Like a Woman's, of 1613, Middleton 
introduced a real widow of a usurer to compensate the 
wife of one of her deceased husband’s victims and to marry 
the customary young prodigal, who is here a needy brother- 
in-law of the victim. 

The wife of an enforced marriage was twice used, first 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s bewildering play, The Night 
Walker or the Little Thief, of 1614, where as in The Hog 
liath Lost Lis Pearl, of the year before, false magic is 
also employed to bring about the usurer’s overthrow and 
conversion. And to the same ends, his deserted wife is also 
introduced. An unwilling bride and an illegitimate child 
were similarly utilized in Richard Brome’s The English 
Moor, or the Mock Marriage, of 1636; and the year after 
The Night Walker, in a play called The Honest Lawyer, 
written by an unknown “S. S.,” false magic, robbery, a 
prodigal’s deserted wife sought as mistress by the usurer, 
the revelation of attempted murder, and the usurer’s 
worthy son were all marshaled to save the prodigal and to 
overwhelm the usurer, Gripe, whose name even is bor- 
rowed.** A more edifying reformation through the agency 
of another worthy son is wrought in Thomas May’s The 
Old Couple, of 1619. Here the usurer, Earthworm, is 
publicly credited through the agency of the son with 
charitable deeds really performed by the son, and is so 
raised in general esteem thereby that the neighbors come 
to his aid when his dwelling catches fire. This mark of 


* Wycherley also gives this name to a usurer. See his Love in a 
Word. 
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affection touches Earthworm’s heart and wins him away 
from his evil courses. 

The device for converting the usurer in the above play 
is far removed, it must be granted, from the device of the 
more typical plots, for a worthy son fulfils the functions 
of the rebellious daughter; and the usurer is not humil- 
iated, gulled, or robbed. And John Cook’s Greene's T'u 
Quoque, or the City Gallant, of 1609 to 1612, also departs 
from the more usual plays, for retribution is as tardy as 
in Middleton’s No Wit, No Help Inke a Woman's. In 
this play compensation is afforded by a nephew who in 
a sense combines two roles, that of Middleton’s widow and 
that of the persistent foolish son of the usurer. Staines, a 
prodigal, has forfeited his property to a usurer, Whirlpit. 
The usurer dies soon after the beginning of the play and 
leaves his wealth to his nephew, Bubble, who was at the 
first Staines’s servant. Staines then becomes Bubble’s 
servant and steward and by fraud and by leading Bubble 
into profligacy secures not only his own forfeited estate 
but practically all that Bubble has inherited. Thus at the 
end the characters are returned to their proper status; 
and the scandal of a gentleman acting as a servant and of 
a servant posing as a gentleman is saved by the gentleman's 
dexterous cheating. Another career in this highly immoral 
play is more conventional and, if possible, more disgraceful. 
There is a second prodigal, Spendall, who by gambling, 
debauchery, and silly lavishness runs through the property 
that has been given him by his former master, a mercer. 
He is then rescued from the imprisonment he manifestly 
deserves by the inevitable rich widow. 

Before passing to those plays that represent the plagiar- 
istic climax of the usurer drama, it may be of interest 
to analyze in some detail the elements in one of the most 
deviously compounded and justly celebrated of all the 
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plays of the class, Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, first acted sometime before 1626. Sir Giles Over- 
reach, in the magnitude of his extortions, the terribleness 
of his villainy, his willingness to use his daughter’s charms 
to gain his ends, and his final attempt to kill her, in his 
seldom failing resourcefulness, his dignity, and in his 
fearful fate reminds one inevitably of Marlowe’s usurious 
villain, Barabas. His early love for his daughter, and 
her elopement, on the other hand, go back unmistakably 
to The Merchant of Venice. The usurer’s traitorous ac- 
complice, Marrall, had a possible prototype in Ithamore of 
The Jew of Malta, or more possibly in Churms of Wily 
Bequiled. Wellborn, ‘“‘ a Prodigal,” who repents his wild 
ways and promises reform, after his lands have been re- 
gained by fraud, had become a familiar character in the 
usurer play. His “ new way to pay old debts,” indeed is 
not so very new, for the trick of making his creditors think 
he is about to marry “a rich Widow ” (who needs no in- 
troduction to the readers of this paper) had been utilized 
by Witgood in Middleton’s A Trick to Catch the Old One 
nineteen years before.2> Overreach’s extortionate de- 
vices are not unlike those of the usurer, Shafton, in 
Heywood’s A Woman Killed With Kindness.*® And there 
are even verbal reminiscences of an earlier play.2‘ Never- 
theless, Massinger has combined these themes, characters, 
and situations so deftly, has given to his hero-villain so 
much eloquence and Marlowesque impressiveness, and has 


* For a discussion of Massinger’s indebtedness see E. Koeppell, 
Quellen-Studien, p. 138. Brander Matthews, however, says “it is 
not at all unlikely that Massinger may have owed nothing to Mid- 
dleton’s play ” (C. M. Gayley’s Representative English Comedies, vol. 
m1, p. 316). 

* Cf. m1, i, 58 of the latter play with mu, i, 2-48 of Massinger’s. 

* Cf. 

. and when mine ears are pierced with widows’ cries, 
And undone orphans wash with tears my threshold, 
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written all in such adequate verse that he must be given 
eredit for having written not only an original but a 
thoroughly fine play. 

We have seen the growth and the almost endless rami- 
fication of two fairly distinct usurer plots, that is, devices 
for overthrowing and humiliating the usurer; the introduc- 
tion of a rebellious daughter who characteristically elopes 
with her father’s prodigal debtor, and the introduction of 
an heiress, maiden or rich widow, in the pursuit of whose 
hand and fortune the usurer is ignominiously defeated, 
ordinarily by one of his young prodigal victims. The 
last logical step in the evolution of the usurer plots was, 
of course, the combining of these two devices into one plot. 
Several of the plays already described have in one way or 
other come close to effecting the inevitable union, but so 
far as I can discover, the first to do so completely was 
Rowley (and Middleton’s) A Match at Midnight, “ re- 
vised ” in 1623. 

In.this play the crafty and repellent usurer, Blood- 
hound, has a daughter, Moll, whom he intends to bestow 
as a reward upon his loathsome accomplice, Earlock, a 
serivener. Moll, however, elopes in due course and, as 
a culminating bit of poetic justice, carries off the mortgage 
on her lover’s property. And, in addition, Bloodhound 
“rich widow.” Other old familiar 
faces appear. There is the usurer’s foolish son who meets 
the approved fate of marriage to a trull. And the profligate 
son appears, too, but his rdle is given a somewhat original 
turn. He, of course, wooes, and for a time seems to win 


loses the ubiquitous 


(New Way to Pay Old Debts, tv, i, 127-128) and 
You lothe the widow’s or the orphans tears 
Should wash your pavements, or their piteous cries 
Ring in your roofs. 


(Jonson’s Volpone, 1, i, 50-52). 
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the widow his father is courting, but when the “ widow’s ” 
husband unexpectedly appears,—shade of Quomodo in 
Michaelmas Term—the prodigal repents and reforms with- 
out his accustomed reward. 

This ingenious compilation was not long denied the 
flattery of imitation. In 1625, Shirley hit upon it for the 
framework of his Love Tricks, but not without notable 
contributions of his own. The usurer, Rufaldo, has an even 
more humiliating love venture, and, incredible as it may 
seem, the young prodigal who carries off his daughter also 
plays the role of the elusive heiress whom the usurer would 
wed, and thus is able in his own person to achieve a double 
victory over the villain and to give him an unmerciful 
trouncing besides. This amazing dénouement is thus ef- 
fected. Rufaldo is betrothed to Selina, who runs away dis- 
guised in the clothes of her brother Antonio. He, in love 
with the usurer’s closely watched daughter, Hilaria, gains 
access to her and to her father’s house by donning in turn 
his sister Selina’s clothes, and appearing as the usurer’s 
bride. After the mock wedding, the beating takes place. 
Antonio and Hilaria are made happy, and we learn that 
in the meantime Selina has married her true-love Infor- 
tunio. 

The possibilities of this combination of plots evidently 
appealed to Shirley, for in The Constant Maid, written 
sometime between 1636 and 1639, he recurred to it, but 
this time with scarcely so original variations. It is a niece 
and ward in this play who finally eludes the clutches of 
her usurious uncle and guardian, Hornet, to marry the 
young Playfair. Hornet, moreover, loses a rich widow as 
usual, but under circumstances less ingeniously humiliat- 
ing and painful than those utilized in the preceding play. 
One notes with surprise that the rich widow is not be- 
stowed on, possibly, one of Playfair’s profligate compan- 
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ions; Shirley, with unwonted inattention to opportunity 
and precedent, seems to leave her quite unprovided for at 
the end of the play. And one misses also the usurer’s 
foolish son with his accustomed bride, or indeed, a profli- 
gate son who could have taken care of the widow. 

If only these had been there, and a group of sharpers 
borrowed from Middleton, one or two corrupt serjeants 
and justices, a rascally lawyer, a broker, a vile scrivener 
possibly as the daughter’s intended husband, and, may be, 
a starved servant, pale descendant of the famished Launce- 
lot Gobbo, this play could have stood not only as an epitome 
of three-fourths of the usurer plays of the preceding ninety 
years, but also as a concluding illustration of the eclectic 
and synthetic practices of certain Elizabethan compound- 
ers of plays. 


Artuur Bivins STonex. 
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XI.—THE PUY AT ROUEN* 


The puys were pious literary societies in the north of 
France from the thirteenth century till modern times. 
Most of them were in honor of the Virgin. The one at 
Dieppe was dedicated to her assumption, the one at Ami- 
ens to her purification, the one at Rouen to her immacu- 
late conception. At first the pwys were more religious than 
literary. Later they became more literary than religious. 
Some became wholly secular literary academies. The 
puys encouraged the art of poetry by crowning the victors 
in poetic contests held according to their rules. The con- 
tests were arranged and conducted by a president chosen 
for one year and called prince or less often maistre. The 
membership was drawn from the clergy, the officials, and 
the bourgeois. The pwys interest us on account of their 
acknowledged influence upon the German mezstersanger 
and the French rhétoriqueurs, especially in the develop- 
ment of ballad poetry. 

The name puy is in Old French put, “a hill,” and is 
found first in the Chanson de Roland. It derives quite 
regularly from Lat. podium, Gk. méésov, “ base, height, 
baleony.” Adam de la Halle, who died in 1286, is the 
first to use puy in the sense of a society holding literary 
contests. Writers disagree as to the reason for the change 
of meaning from “ hill ” to “ literary society.” The most 
common view is that the society took its name from the 
“podium” or platform on which the contest was held. 
I am inclined to the view, held by the French scholar 


*To Professor Nitze and members of his staff at the University of 
Chicago I owe the heartiest thanks for valuable aid in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 
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Henry Guy, that pwy as a literary court is derived from 
an old judicial custom of calling the accused to the summit 
of a hill, where they were heard and judged by their 
peers. Michelet (Origines du droit francais, p. 303) says 
that the rederikes or poets of Picardy and Flanders held 
their assemblies on the puys, hills. Jacob Grimm (Rechts- 
alterthimer, pp. 800-802) gives ample evidence of the 
custom among the Franks of holding court on hili-tops. 
He cites in comparison the assemblies of the Kelts and 
Druids upon cliffs and hills for sacrifice and court, and of 
the Romance poets and singers upon the puy. 

Early in the thirteenth century Folquet, the monk of 
Montaudon, became permanent president of a literary 
“court” at Le-Puy-Notre-Dame. He was permitted to 
give a sparrow as first prize for poems presented. A com- 
mission of four judges made the awards. Guirart de Ca- 
lanson submitted his famous canzone on sensual love. 
Folquet retained his leadership till his death in 1221, 
when the court was disbanded. Suchier (1, p. 193) thinks 
that this society was a model for well-to-do citizens in 
northern France, who united to cultivate poetry and music 
and, later, the musical drama; that these societies were 
called puys-Notre-Dame or puys, after the southern model ; 
and that they crowned poems on sensual love as well as on 
spiritual love. This theory seems doubtful. In the first 
place, the puys seem elder. The one at Arras had been 
organized about the close of the previous century. Seec- 
ondly, the fact that the puys were less active in literary 
matters and confined themselves almost wholly to sacred 
subjects and only later developed into secular academies 
points, in my opinion, to a religious motive for their foun- 
dation. Churchmen took an interest in the activity of 
the puys as a means for proselyting and promulgating the 
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pious doctrines of the church, especially the dogma of the 
immaculate conception. 

It sems well established that the puys were a develop- 
ment of brotherhoods organized in northern France in 
connection with the festivals of the Virgin and of the 
passion of Christ. These fraternities wrought works of 
piety and sought to promulgate the dogmas taught by 
illustrious churchmen, particularly that of the immaculate 
conception. This doctrine originated in the Orient, 
whence it reached Italy. At an early date it had been 
brought to some of the Anglo-Saxon monasteries of Eng- 
land. Thence it was introduced into Normandy. From 
its popularity there, the festival of the conception was 
called la féte aux Normands. 

Miraculum de Conceptione Sanctae Mariae is the title 
of a little work attributed to St. Anselm, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who died in 1109. This composition, dating 
from the beginning of the twelfth century, relates that 
William the Conqueror, after the conquest of England, 
fearing the intervention of the king of Denmark, sent to 
treat with him Helsin, the abbot of Ramsay, a former 
councilor of king Harold, in whom he had the greatest 
confidence in spite of his origin. The mission was suc- 
cessful. But on his return voyage Helsin was about to 
perish in a storm, when his guardian angel appearing 
promised him safety, if he would make a vow henceforth 
annually on the 8th of December to commemorate the holy 
conception of the Virgin. This Helsin promised to do, and 
the storm fell. The angel then commanded Helsin to 
celebrate the conception of the Virgin (Dec. 8th) with the 
same service as was prescribed for the celebration of 
her nativity (Sep. 8th), substituting “conception” for 
“ birth.” 

As the editors Mancel and Trébutien have noted, a com- 
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parison makes it evident that the Norman poet Wace, who 
died about 1184, used the Latin text of St. Anselm as a 
source for his poem entitled L’Etablissement de la féte 
de la conception de Notre-Dame (cf. pp. 6-9). The same 
story is told by Charles de Bourgueville in Les recherches 
et antiquitéz de la duché de Normandie, p. 26; also by 
Jacobus de Voragine, Epistula de conceptione Beatae 
Marvae. 

The same kindly intervention of the Virgin is often 
alluded to in works of art and especially in miracle plays 
(Jannet, 111, pp. 475, 426, 465, 462, 437, 432). Numer- 
ous associations were in turn established at Rouen in honor 
of the Virgin. The confrérie de Notre-Dame of the 
metropolitan church was especially important. Its mem- 
bers made vows and observed certain rules of life under 
the direction of one of their number chosen annually and 
called maistre. Ballin (p. 8) found the origin of the Puy 
de Rouen in this association. But Beaurepaire (pp. 31 
seq.) has shown that the cathedral chapter was far too 
strict to lend support to a society that made unseemly 
noise and show in the processions on rogation days. Much 
less did it favor the union of tradesmen styled Caritas 
Beatae Mariae de Orto, which occupied a place in the 
cathedral and held contests, crowning pieces of poetry, 
especially ballades, for the féte in honor of the Virgin. 
This was a puy all but in name. On Assumption day it 
attracted the crowd by a representation of Mary magnifi- 
cently dressed in the midst of a beautiful flower garden. 
Ifence the name. This guild appears in the chapter rec- 
ords of 1484. It was finally expelled from the church in 
1526 on account of the disturbance it occasioned. Janu- 
ary 20th, 1519, the canons decided to suppress in the pro- 
cession of the Epiphany the representation of the three 
kings (magi), because the crowd ridiculed the ecclesi- 
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astics, who with crown and scepter represented the sacred 
personages. Such strict guardians would surely not have 
approved of the establishment of a puy de palinods.? 
There was another brotherhood at Rouen quite distinct 
from those of the cathedral and beyond the zealous surveil- 
lance of the canons, that is the brotherhood of the immacu- 
late conception in the parish church Saint-Jean-des-Prés, 
called also Saint-Jean-sur-Renelle. It was founded, says 


* Palinod(e) is a term of obscure origin applied both to the puy 
and to a form of composition in which certain verses were repeated. 
The palinodial verse of the chant royal is the refrain line closing 
each of its five stanzas. Of the early French writers on the art of 
poetry, who were inspired largely by the requirements of the puys, 
Jean Molinet (1493) gives taille palernoise in mS. A with the var- 
iants paleourde in B and palernode in the Vérard text. The fact 
that the Anonymous (1524), who follows Molinet slavishly, omits 
only two paragraphs, those on the taille palernoise and the rime 
leonine, is evidence that he could not vouch for the term. L’Infor- 
tuné in his Jnstructif (1500) has palmode in a verse lacking one 
syllable, but psalmodie in the Latin title referring to the same poem. 
This suggests psalmodie for the halting verse. Still Fabri (1521) 
writes pallinode. Molinet’s statement that the taille palernoise est 
une espece de rethorique a maniere de chant ecclesiastique throws 
no light on the derivation of the word, though chant ecclesiastique 
might suggest psalmodia. This leaves palernoise unexplained. De 
Bourgueville, in his Antiquités de Caen, derives palinot from pali- 
nodie, Gk. radwwydla, “ recantation,” as applied to Stesichorus’ praise 
of Helen, which retracted his published curse. Hence chanter la 
palinodie means to retract what one has said. Heretics and protes- 
tants, says de Bourgueville, have written and sung that the Virgin 
was stained by original sin. Contrary songs have been composed 
in her praise, maintaining that in her conception she was free from 
all sin. The weakness of this argument is its lack of application to 
the case. Retractions and recantations are made by those who first 
make assertions. Catholics cannot recant what heretics have said. 
In late Greek, however, madwwdia could .nean also repetition, so 
that the term might be applied to a refrain or to a form of poem 
with certain repeated verses. But the form palinode from palinodia 
can be neither popular, in which case the d would drop (cf. podium, 
pui), nor learned, in which event we should have palinodie (cf. 
psalmodie, mélodie). 
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Farin (11, p. 168), in the year 1072 “ by the most notable 
inhabitants of the city, who obligated themselves as long 
as they lived to venerate in a special manner the holy Vir- 
gin, drawing up statutes for that purpose.” The direction 
of the society was committed to one of the members, whom 
they elected annually to preside over their meetings and 
whom they called prince. This association was author- 
ized and confirmed by Jean de Bayeux, the archbishop of 
Rouen, under the pontificate of Alexander IT. (1072). It 
existed in this condition for four hundred years, doing 
works of piety, like similar societies in other churches of 
that time (Beaurepaire, pp. 42 seq.; Guiot, 1, p. 40). In 
the year 1486 Messire Pierre Daré, sieur de Chateauroux, 
having been elected prince, determined to give the society 
a new lustre and to make of it an académie. Owing to 
the accidents of time and wars, all records of the society 
up to this time have been lost. From the transformation 
of 1486 begins its importance both literary and religious 
in the eyes of all local writers. Daré was a man of note 
and influence, being lieutenant-general in the bailiwick of 
Rouen. As prince of the brotherhood for 1486 he planned 
to inaugurate a poetic contest in the celebration of the 
festival on the 8th of December. He was warmly sup- 
ported by Aymery Rousselin, the parish curate, who con- 
sented to be one of the first judges. Other churchmen fol- 
lowed Rousselin’s example, notably the prior of Saint-Lé. 
The session of December 8th, 1486 was a great success and 
found many echoes in subsequent speakers and writers. 
Only one prize was given; Louis Chapperon was crowned 
for a chant royal. Farin gives in his history (11, pp. 
164 seq.) the five strophes and the envoy of this poem. 
It contains nothing remarkable, but is characteristic of the 
age, the palinodial line being: 


Vierge et mere pour titre singulier. 
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The second prince du palinod was Pierre Fabri in 1487. 
He crowned a single poet, the same Chapperon, for another 
chant royal with this refrain referring to the Virgin: 


Royne des cieulx, sans tache et toute belle. 


Fabri, a native of Rouen, must have been of great assist- 
ance in founding the puy. He was curate of Mercy in 
1514, when he published his Dialogue nommé le défenseur 
de la conception. His most important work is The great 
and true Art of complete Rhetoric, published after his 
death at Paris, 1521. It has been reprinted for the Nor- 
man bibliophiles with an introduction and notes by Héron. 
By prescribing minute rules for the composition of chants 
royaux, ballades, rondeaux, virelays, and chansons, forms 
of poetry admitted at the puy, Fabri became its lawgiver. 
In the preface of the second part he says that he composed 
the work “a celle fin que les devotz facteurs du champ 
royal du Puy de l’Immaculée Conception de la Vierge 
ayent plus ardent desir de composer.” 

Names recorded in connection with the founding of the 
puy at Rouen indicate that the protectors of the associa- 
tion were recruited from the clergy, the magistracy, the 
nobility, and the merchant class. The priors of Saint-L6 
continued to assist. The aid of the Carmelites was sought 
in 1515. In that year at a meeting of the princes it was 
recognized that their quarters in the church of Saint Jean 
were wholly inadequate and they decided to move. They 
chose the monastery of the Carmelites both on account of 
its favorable situation and especially because the monks 
of that order had shown themselves most fervent of all in 
accepting belief in the immaculate conception. At first 
the solemnities connected with the puy were held in the 
cloister, a beautiful large room, where several guilds held 
their sessions. It was called the cloister of the palinod or 
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simply the palinod. Later the sessions were held in the 
refectory. The religious ceremonies of the brotherhood 
were held in the chapel of the Carmelites and the puy had 
so taken possession of it as to adorn the walls with arms 
of the princes. A magnificent band of these encircled the 
choir. The arms of the prince in charge always remained 
near the door of the choir under a bell-glass till they were 
replaced by those of his successor. 

The prosperity of the puy was greatly increased in 1520 
by the obtaining of a papal bull from Leo X. This bull 
consecrated in a definite manner the puy itself and granted 
numerous privileges and indulgences to the members. 
This fact made the puy henceforth secure from hindrances 
on the part of opposing clergy. Being authorized by the 
sovereign pontiff, it had an assured refuge with the Car- 
melites and thus escaped to some extent the surveillance 
and possible censure of the ordinary church authority. 
This papal bull, which cost 142 livres tournois, approved the 
statutes passed in 1515, when the society was transferred 
to the monastery of the Carmelites, and accorded the puy 
numerous advantages over all other brotherhoods. It was 
proclaimed March 10, 1521, by Antoine de la Barre, abbé 
of Sainte-Catherine, Nicolas Ler, the prior of Saint-Lé, 
and Jean Letéurneur, grand cantor of the cathedral, to 
whom it had been addressed. The princes and the mem- 
bers assembled and in thanksgiving had a solemn mass 
celebrated. All promised to conform rigorously to the 
statutes confirmed. The pope says in the bull “ qu'il 
veult, entend et ordonne icelle confraternité, comme la 
plus noble, estre avancée, exaltée, et préférée a toute les 
autres confraternitez de lad. ville de Rouen et mesmes de 
toute la province de Normandie.” He grants further to 
the princes, to the confréres and to their wives the per- 
mission to choose a confessor to absolve them from cas 
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réservés, to change their vows, and to have an altar in 
their homes, where they might have mass celebrated and 
receive the communion. He also grants them indulgences 
otherwise obtainable only at Rome, merely for visiting 
certain churches at Rouen. Lastly the association was 
given the right to revise its statutes without need of new 
approval. The statutes were drawn up with peculiar care. 
But unfortunately all the early records of the society as 
well as the original document of the papal bull have per- 
ished, especially in the religious wars. They have been 
preserved however in a little book by an unknown author, 
printed in Gothic type of the sixteenth century, entitled 
Approbation et confirmation par le pape Léon X des sta- 
tuts et privileges de la confrérie de ' Immaculée Concep- 
tion dite Académie des Palinods, instituée a Rouen (re- 
published by Frére). It was reédited and extended by 
Alphonse de Bretteville and published in 1615 with the 
title, Le Puy de la conception de Notre Dame. It is from 
Beaurepaire’s summary of this work (pp. 65 seq.) that 
the following résumé is made. The anonymous author 
first gives a brief history of the association, not omitting 
its rehabilitation by Daré in 1486. There are fifty-four 
articles of regulation, which may be arranged under two 
headings. The first six and the last three govern the re- 
ligious brotherhood ; the others prescribe the activities of 
the literary academy. The respective duties of the princes 
and the Carmelites are minutely prescribed. On the 7th 
and 8th of December and the following Sunday the monks 
must have the main altar adorned. Upon it must be, be- 
sides the chandelier in front, four candles of white wax. 
Above each stall of the choir a half-pound candle. In 
addition, the choir and the pulpit are to be decked with 
tapestry. On the 7th and 8th of December the confréres 
are to accompany the prince to hear the complin chanted 
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by the monks. To this end he shall give a pound candle 
of yellow wax to the chief musician. The service shall 
close with the salve regina or a similar chant. Each con- 
frére is to carry a two-ounce candle of white wax. On 
Sunday, Dec. 14th, at 9 a. m., mass of the conception. 
Expenses: 18 livres for the monks besides the 18 livres 
they receive from the funds of the brotherhood ; 18 livres 
for the musicians; 6 for the organist. After mass the 
members retire to the chapel Notre Dame de la Recou- 
vrance and name the prince, who is to be conducted to the 
altar to render thanks to God upon his knees. On the 
days of the nativity, purification, annunciation, and as- 
sumption, masses at the expense of the confréres, who must 
assist or pay a fine of 5 sols; next, deliberation in the 
chapel of Recouvrance. The chaplain must assist at all 
these masses, wearing the surplice. His pay is fixed at 
15 livres from the puy and 10 to be paid by the prince in 
charge. All must attend a member’s funeral. Four 
priests in white surplices must attend, each with a four- 
pound candle bearing the escutcheon of the brotherhood. 
The funera! ceremony for a deceased prince is given in 
still greater detail. His coat of arms is to be painted on 
the wall of the church and an epitaph in French and in 
Latin, composed by the poets crowned by him, shall be 
put over his sepulchre. 

The rules for the government of the literary activities 
of the puy are of greater interest to us. On the 14th of 
September the ceremony of the mass recalled the palinodie 
pomp. All members had to attend, as well as the laure- 
ates of the previous year with their emblems. Upon the 
decorated altar there had been placed before the mass “ une 
palme, deux bouquets de cire attachés sur deux vases, l’ung 
représentant un lys, et l’autre ung rosier, un miroir, une 
tour, un soleil, un chapeau de laurier, une étoile et un 
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anneau.’” These objects were afterwards taken to the 
puy. The prince kept the wax bouquets. On December 
17th a meeting was held at the home of the prince to dis- 
cuss affairs of the brotherhood, after which the puy was 
opened in the cloister on a high stage reared by the prince’s 
orders, decked with tapestries and surmounted by a dais. 
The emblems of the prizes were placed on a large table, 
at which sat the princes with the members on the right 
and on the left. The reader, who was paid six pounds 
of yellow wax candles, sat on one side at a small table 
assisted by several experts. At another on the other side 
sat the poets and the beaux esprits of former years. First 
came a fifteen-minute sermon, “ bréve collacion faite par 
vénérable docteur.” Then in a loud voice accompanied by 
the sound of trumpets the laureates of the previous year 
were called upon. They read aloud their prize poems and 
thanked the former prince, if present, if not, the one in 
charge. 

At this time prizes were offered for four different kinds 
of poems, the chant royal, the Latin epigram, the French 
ballade, and the rondeau, all old and hackneyed types of 
medieval literature. Second prizes were offered for the 
chant royal and the Latin epigram, making six in all. 
They were represented by emblems, all redeemable at 
prices fixed by the statutes. For the chant royal, first prize 
was a palm worth 100 sols tournois, second prize was a lily 
worth 60 sols tournois; for the Latin epigram, first prize 
was a laurel wreath worth 4 livres tournois, second prize 
was a gold star worth 40 sols tournois; for the French bal- 
lade, first prize was a rose worth 35 sols tournois, no second 
offered ; for the rondeau, first prize was a gold ring worth 
25 sols tournois, no second offered. The article describing 
these prizes explains also their symbolic meaning (Beaure- 


paire, pp. 74 seq.) : 
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“Que celuy qui aura faict le meilleur champ royal, en 
signe de victoire par lui obtenue et aussi que la glorieuse 
Vierge Marie a obtenu la palme de victoire sur tous pechez 
tant originel que aultres sera premié de la palme, qui lui 
sera délivrée, redimable toutesfoys en lui payant cent solz 
tournois; et 4 celuy facteur qui par aprez aura faict le 
meilleur champ royal que l’on appelle le débattu en signe 
que vaillamment et vertueusement il a bataillé pour la 
belle dame comparée au lys blane de pureté et que, ainsi 
que le lys croit et flourist entre les espines sans aucunement 
sentir leur asperité, aussi la dicte Vierge a esté conceue 
et procrée par generacion humaine comme les aultres 
femmes sans toutesfoys avoir esté maculée ni touchée de 
péché originel, sera donné et. délivré une fleur de lis, rédi- 
mable par la somme de soixante solz tournois. A iceluy qui 
aura faict le meilleur epygramme en latin, en signe de 
triumphe et que aussi que les impérateurs et aultres Princes 
rommains aprez victoire obtenue sur leurs ennemis en 
triumphant portoient sur leur téte le chappeau de laurier, 
aussi la Vierge et Mére de Dieu a triumphé par excellente 
victoire sur tous pechez et vices sans aucune exception, 
sera donné et delivré un chappeau de laurier rédimable 
par la somme de quatre livres tournois; et 4 celuy qui aura 
faict ’epygramme débattu,* en contemplacion de ce que la 
Vierge est comparée a 1|’Estoille matutinalle et aussi que 
par icelle estoile sont chassez les tenebres de la confusion 
et nous est annoncé la lumiere de grace estre prochaine et 
par ce moyen parvenir 4 la grande et joyeuse lumiere du 
soleil de justice, sera donné et delivré une estoile d’or, 


* Débattu, beaten, vanquished; hence, receiving 2d prize. Cf. the 
chant royal supra, which takes 2d place. Strangely enough Guiffrey 
(Vie de Marot, 1, p. 65) takes this for a literary genre, calling it 
une espéce de dialogue qu’on appelait le “ débattu.” V. La Curne, 
Dict. hist. de VAnc. Frang., 8. v. 
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redimable par la somme de quarante solz tournois. Et a 
celuy qui aura faict la meilleure ballade en francoys, en 
contemplacion de ce que la Vierge immaculée est comparée 
a la roze et que la roze est preferée 4 toutes les aultres 
fleurs en oulder et suavité, aussi ladite Vierge par la grande 
oulder et exemple de ses virtus console les sens et esperitz 
vitaulx de nostre ame et entendement, les remplissant de 
toutes suavitez spirituelles, sera donné et delivré une roze, 
redimable par la somme de trente cing solz. Et 4 celuy 
facteur qui aura faict le meilleur rondeau en signe de per- 
fection, et que ainssi que selon l’opinion des philozophes 
et gcometriens la figure ronde et spherique est la plus par- 
faicte des aultres, aussy en la Vierge et Mére abonde par 
grace divine plenitude et perfection de vertus, sera donné 
et delivré un signet d’or, redimable par la somme de vingt 
cing solz tournois.” 

The French compositions were judged and the prizes 
awarded immediately. The reader would read, for exam- 
ple, three chants royaux. The poorest was rejected. 
Another was read and the worst of the three in each case 
rejected. The better of the last two received the first 
prize. The other was called débattu, having second place. 
It is not wholly evident who constituted the judges. It 
seems likely that the prince in charge appointed competent 
persons to assist the members and to lend prominence to 
the oceasion. The old rule said: “ Le Prince adjugera 
les prix par l’avis desdits théologiens, poctes, princes et 
confréres sans faire faveur.”” When the prizes were given, 
each laureate read his piece. The emblem of the prize was 
brought accompanied by a blare of trumpets. The prince 
had to pay the trumpeters 7 livres 10 sols. The Latin 
poems were neither read nor crowned in public. The 
prince called a meeting of the authors and judges at his 
home on the following day (Thursday) at 2 p.m. The 
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epigrams were read by the reader and were judged by the 
theologians and jurors. The prince had many obligations. 

“Le Prince aprés son eslection était tenu de faire faire 
un tableau représentant, d’un cdté, la figure d’un des 
mystcres de la Conception et, de l’autre, les armes de sa 
famille. Cette pancarte, pendue sous le grand chandelier 
devant l’autel principal, y restait depuis le mois de janvier 
jusqu’d la fin de la principauté. I] devait, en outre, faire 
les frais de l’affiche palinodique dans laquelle se trouvaient 
des compositions faites suivant les regles usitées au Puy et 
de maniére A servir de modéle aux conecurrents. La facon 
des deux colonnes qui s’y trouvaient, renfermant chacune 
60 vers, lui coutait 4 livres de cire jaune.” Some of the 
members found the duties of prince very burdensome. 
Provision was made that the heirs of a prince-elect who 
died before the opening of the puy might be exonerated 
by paying 300 livres. Any member might be free from 
obligation, if he would pay the chaplain 400 franes three 
years before his turn to become prince. 

Not long after the proclamation of the papal bull, on 
account of the troublesome times and the fear of burden- 
some expense, the zeal of the membership waned. The 
register shows a spasmodic increase of members in 1548. 
But the effort was in vain. On December 14th, 1578, 
the princes discussed means of assuring the prosperity of 
the puy. The religious troubles agitated the province. 
Rouen had to undergo disastrous sieges and had to suffer 
the successive entrance of the Calvinists, of the troops of 
Charles IX. in 1591, and of those of Henry IV. in 1593. 
People’s attention was not to be held by a literary 
academy. In spite of this, strenuous efforts were to be 
made to transform and reestablish the institution. 

A partial restoration of the puy took place in 1595 
through the efforts and influence of M. Claude Groulart, 
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a canon of Rouen and the first president of the parliament 
of Normandy, who was chosen prince for the year 1596. 
Groulart had the rules revised and founded two new prizes. 
De Bretteville (p. 26) says that Groulart “ volontairement 
se rangea sous la protection de la Vierge, releva ledict Puy 
abattu, en rendit le théatre plus magnifique, régla la 
dépense qui s’y faisoit et augmenta le nombre des compo- 
sitions de deux stances en honneur de la Vierge, duquel 
il fonda les prix a perpétuité, donnant une tour pour la 
plus parfaicte stance et un Soleil pour la meilleure d’aprés, 
qu'il désira pouvoir estre rachatées par le prix de six livres, 
la premicre et la deuxiéme par soixante gols. Ledict 
seigneur présida lui-meme au jugement des compositions 
sur ledict Puy en l’année 1596.” | 

All official records of the society were lost in the religious 
wars. The original Latin bull as well as its proclamation 
had disappeared. In the library left by Pierre de Mon- 
fault, who had been a prince of the puy and was president 
of the parliament in 1527, they found a single copy of a 
little book containing these documents (Guyot, 1, p. 122; 
Beaurepaire, p. 83). With the support of the archbishop 
the society requested of the parliament permission to re- 
print this book, which should have the authority of origi- 
nals. A decree was passed January 18th, 1597, granting 
this request (Guyot, 1, p. 138; Beaurepaire, p. 83). The 
society seems not soon to have profited by this permission. 
The old rules, no longer fitting the needs of the day, were 
revised in 1614, and after approval by the archbishop and 
a permis of the parliament dated March 11, 1615, they 
were edited by de Bretteville, prince in 1614, who founded 
an increase in the prizes for the Latin epigram. The 
changes and additions in this publication mark a stage in 
the development of the institution. Hitherto symbolic 
ideas dominated. The puy was for the most part a reli- 
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gious brotherhood. Now the symbolic ideas are largely 
wanting. The puy is becoming a literary academy. The 
religious ceremonies prescribed are almost the same. Five 
kinds of composition are to receive prizes. These are the 
chant royal, the ballade, the stance, the ode, and the sonnet. 
They are all described at length with examples given. In 
1732 another revision of the statutes was made. The 
chant royal and the ballade were rejected. A still more 
complete revision was made in 1769, making of the puy 
a modern academy, which lasted till the revolution of 1789. 

It is convenient here to give a brief account of the prizes 
offered by the puy at Rouen. At first only two were 
offered, first and second for the chant royal, the palm and 
the lily. Im 1510 Jehan Le Lieur founded the gold signet 
ring as prize for the rendeau. In 1514 Jacques Deshom- 
mets established the rose as prize for the ballade. The 
laureates received only a sum of money represented by the 
emblems of the prizes given to them in the ceremony. The 
statutes of 1515 provided two prizes for the Latin epigram. 
In general the prizes were assured by no permanent foun- 
dation. In 1520 an ex-prince, Guillaume Le Roux, estab- 
lished an income of 25 livres to aid in recompensing the 
poets crowned and in defraying the expenses of the divine 
service. Other donations soon assured the distribution of 
the prizes and permitted changes in their emblems. The 
latter, being used only during the ceremony, thus served 
indefinitely. The donors set a fixed monetary value for 
each, which was sometimes increased by subsequent gifts. 
In 1613 Charles de la Roeque made a foundation by which 
the values of the prizes for the chant royal were raised 
to 12 and 8 livres. The palm and the lily were changed 
to two silver shields bearing in relief the arms of the 
founder together with a palm and a lily stem. In 1614 
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de Bretteville increased the prizes for the epigram. The 
laurel wreath was changed to two silver laurel branches 
with his arms (9 livres), and the golden star to a gold seal 
ring (2 livres). The prize for the ballade remained of the 
same value (2 livres), but the rose was changed for a signet 
ring with the imprint of a rose. The value of the ring given 
for the rondeau was raised from 25 sous to 2 livres by the 
generosity of Marin Le Pigny (1612). Later the idylle 
replaced the ballade, and the sonnet, the rondeau. The 
stance, the Latin and the French ode, the hymn, and the 
oration were all in succession admitted to the contests in 
the puy. A tower (6 livres) and a sun (3 livres) were 
given for the best two stances; later, rings with the impres- 
sion of a tower and of a sun. For the Latin Pindarie ode 
Francois de Harlay, archbishop of Rouen, offered a silver 
bee-hive (1624). The prizes for the Fernch ode were 
represented by two silver mirrors. M. de l’Ouraille, prince 
in 1731, established as prize for the hymn, a silver oval 
representing in relief the Virgin, one of whose mysteries 
was to be the subject of the composition each year. The 
cycle embraced the conception, the nativity, the presenta- 
tion, the annunciation, the visitation, the purification, and 
the assumption. In 1699 M. de Bonnetot founded the 
prize for oratory. At first the discourses dealt only with 
the cult of the Virgin. Later moral and historical sub- 
jects were allowed. The abbé Cotton des Houssayes, sec- 
retary to the puy, in his opening address, December 19, 
1771, announced a reduction of the prizes to four: “ce 


seront dorénavant des médailles d’argent, chacune de trois 
pouces de diamétre environ et d’une epaisseur convenable: 
d’un cdté, est l'image de la Sainte Vierge, avec cette 
légende Immacul. Concep. B. V. Acad. Roth. Sur le bord 
du revers, on voit la représentation des anciens prix, tels 
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que la Croix, l’Anneau, le Miroir, la Ruche, la Tour, le 
Lys, la Palme, la Rose, le Soleil, le Laurier, l’Etoile: le 
milieu du revers est uni pour qu’on puisse y graver le 
genre du prix, l’année ov il aura été remporté, les noms des 
fondateurs. Ces quatre prix seront donnés, l’un au 
meilleur discours frangais sur un sujet de religion proposé 
chaque année, deux autres 4 deux piéces de poésie francaise 
alternativement entre l’ode et l’idylle, les stances et le 
poéme héroique; un quatriéme a une picce de poésie latine 
alternativement entre l’ode et l’allégorie, anciennement 
appelée épigramme.” 

Besides the regular prizes mention is made in the early 
and in the late history of the society of extraordinary 
prizes called prix des princes. These were of considerable 
importance. Sometimes the academy gave prizes from 
its own funds. 

The puy at Caen (1527-1792) was a simple annex of 
the university, modeled after that at Rouen. Guiot gives 
many samples of poetry crowned in the early period. The 
earliest printed collection dates from 1666, there being 
about eighty such pamphlets preserved at Caen. 

Besides those at Rouen and Caen, there were puys in 
Abbeville, Amiens, Arras, Beauvais, Béthune, Cambrai, 
Dieppe, Douai, Evreux, Lille, Tournai, Valenciennes. 
Many isolated facts are known in regard to a number of 
these. The one at Amiens was especially important. Cf. 
Grober, Gr. m1, ind. s. v. puy. The Société des Antiquaires 
de Picardie has recently (1912) published a magnificent 
album giving reproductions of the very curious pictures 
painted for this puy and now preserved at Amiens.‘ 


*I am indebted for this statement to M. Abel Lefranc, recently 
exchange professor at the University of Chicago, and to M. Emile 
Picot, who, in a private letter, gives me also many other important 
citations concerning the puys. 
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XII.—A BYZANTINE SOURCE FOR GUILLAUME 
DE LORRIS’S ROMAN DE LA ROSE 





The poet of the Roman de la Rose dreamed one May 
morning that he came to a park wall decorated with alle- 
gorical representations of vices and defects. And when 
he entered the park he found there a company of dancers, 
whose individual members also represented different human 
attributes. With this company was the God of Love, and 
his attendant who carried his bows and arrows. So that 
when the dances had ended and the poet went on to ex- 
plore the park, the god and his squire followed him. They 
soon found a spring, bubbling up under a pine, with a curb 
on which was written: “ Here the beautiful Narcissus 
died.” In the spring’s depths they could see two stones, 
like crystal, that changed their color under the sun’s rays 
and reflected all the park round about. This was the 
water where Cupid had sowed the seeds of love, the famous 
Fountain of Love, 


Dont plusors ont en maint endroit 
Parlé, en romans et en livre. (ll. 1606, 1607) 


This spring proved the undoing of the poet. For as he 
looked down into it, he saw mirrored there rose bushes 
surrounded by brambles, and when he saw them he felt at 
once that he must pluck at least one of the roses for its 
perfume’s sake, one bud in particular, which tempted him 
because it was so pink and straight and fragrant. But 
when he went to get the bud he ran against its wall of 
thistles, nettles, thorns and briars. 

Here was the god’s opportunity. Seizing an arrow 
from his squire he shot it full at the poet. It pierced him 
to the heart, and he fell in a faint. Reviving, however, 
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he tried again to reach the bud. A second arrow hit him, 
and a third, but rallying from each wound he still strug- 
gled on. At last he could breathe in the fragrance of the 
flower, but only when his strength was spent, and he had 
been forced to yield to Cupid’s power. So he surrendered 
his heart as a hostage, received the god’s commands, and 
with them the solace granted to faithful lovers. 

The commands given, the god vanished, and the poet 
turned once more toward the rose. The hedge parted be- 
fore him, he was about to pull the bud even, when its 
warden rushed out at him and pushed him back. But he 
would not retreat, even though Reason plead with him. 
New friends came to his aid. Again he drew near the rose. 
Only Bel-Accueil’s opposition prevented him from kissing 
it. But while they were arguing, Venus, with a torch, 


‘ dont la flame 
A eschauffée mainte dame, (ll. 3435, 3436) 


so warmed Bel-Accueil that he gave way. The kiss was 
taken, and at once there entered the poet’s body a perfume 
which drove away all grief. 

Still the battle was not wholly won. The foes of true 
love rose against the lover. Dire was his strait for all the 
bud’s sweetness. Worst of all, Jealousy now joined his 
enemies, had a moat dug about the bushes, a turreted bas- 
tion built, and within the bastion a tower, where he im- 
prisoned Bel-Accueil, while the lover was left alone outside 
the gates to lament his friend’s captivity and the new turn 
given to Fortune’s wheel. 

The essential features of this picture are evident: the 
wall with its personifications, the park with its flowers and 
birds, the Fountain of Love with its stones of different 
colors and its glassy depths, and the roses behind a thorny 
hedge, which holds the lover back from them. The God 
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of Love plays a leading part in the action, and the solution 
—a temporary one—is brought about by Venus’s torch. 
Medieval symbolism and ancient mythology blend here in 
a most unexpected way. 

And should we ask the question: Where did this blend- 
ing take place? did Guillaume de Lorris make it or 
another ¢, we have in favor of Guillaume de Lorris his two 
lines: 


La matire en est bone et noeve, (1. 39) 
Et la matire en est novele, (1. 2096) 


as well as the absence of such conceptions from French 
and Latin literature before his day. Against his claim to 
the making would stand the passage where he says that 
the Fountain of Love was already famous “en romans et 
en livre,” and the metaphor of the hedge-protected rose 
maiden, which had already done service in Gautier of 
Arras’s Eracle. 

Another comparison comes to mind that may throw a 
little light on the matter. The company which was found 
dancing caroles by the poet was composed of abstractions 
and qualities. Yet it was dancing genuine dances, and 
with evolutions and songs which recall the movements and 
songs of the caroles described in Guillaume de Dole, some 
thirty years before. The dancers of this older poem were 
courtiers, their dances were the fashionable steps of the 
day, so that as far as fiction can be real what they executed 
was real. And yet their pastime resembles the pastime of 
the personifications of the Roman de la Rose, resembles it so 
strongly that we naturally wonder whether their story was 
not known to Guillaume de Lorris, and whether he was 
not making a clever adaptation of it at this point. A con- 
jecture which gives rise to a second one. The court poem 
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of which we are speaking was not known to its hearers by 
the name of Guillaume de Dole. This title is recent. But 
the poem had a name of its own, one given it by its author, 
and which he took pains to weave into its lines, the name 
of Roman de la Rose, after a birthmark on its heroine. 

So our dance scenes were not new, and perhaps the name 
was not new, and it may be that the “ matire,” of which 
Guillaume de Lorris boasts, refers not to this novel adapta- 


’ 


tion of court poetry, nor yet to his allegory, but to the 
way he handles the precepts of love which the God of Love 
lays down for the lover. These precepts were drawn from 
Ovid, with more or less elaboration, and may be new in 
that they appear in vernacular fiction for the first time, 
perhaps, and thus reach a wider audience than their spon- 
sors of the schools had reached before. Or they may have 
been new in that they are put here in the mouth of the 
God of Love himself, instead of claiming the conventional 
authority of the Roman poet. But whatever the meaning 
of Guillaume de Lorris’s words may be, we can feel assured 
that he is dealing fairly with his readers. His allusion to 
his indebtedness for the notion of the Fountain of Love 
should of itself establish his reputation for honesty. Of 
this fountain no critics yet have found a trace, and his 
confession of borrowing, therefore, seems to us entirely 
gratuitous, though of course his immediate readers may 
have understood the reference. 

But would they be conscious of any dissimulation in 
regard to the central idea of the Roman de la Rose, the 
notion of a rose maiden protected against enterprising 
suitors by a paling or hedge? This metaphor had been 
already used in French poetry, though only incidentally, 
and it had been enforced by the subsidiary conceit of com- 
paring maidens to roses. Why then did not Guillaume de 
Lorris mention this use? Undoubtedly because he was 
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ignorant of it. Sixty years had surely passed since Gautier 
of Arras had written his Fracle, and the literary public 
he addressed at that time may have had no relation at all 
to the later public of Guillaume de Lorris.'- And the same 
assumption is probably true of the reference made to the 
perfume of a rose, which might have been also found in 
Guillaume de Palerne, of the last decade of the twelfth 
century. There the lover sees his mistress coming to him 
in a dream and giving him a rose, the odor of which 
banishes all his care.” 

To other striking features of the Roman de la Rose, 
however, such as the park wall with its allegorical features 
and the hunting down of the lover by the God of Love, the 
literature of the West had not made any reference. Before 
Guillaume de Lorris they are not so much as hinted at. 
Yet they had their being, had indeed already attained ex- 
pression in romantic composition, in the East and in the 
Greek tongue. 


*It may be well to quote Gautier’s metaphor again: 
Je ne vi onques nule tour 
Rendre sanz plait et sanz estour. 
Eracles voit bien que li rose 
N’est pas de tel paliz enclose 
Qu’il s’en fust pour fol tenuz 
Teus qui peust estre venuz. (Fracle, ll. 2394-99) 
And his comparisons: 
Mais que l’ortie est od le rose. (do., 1. 2508) 
N’affert pas a l’empereur 
Qu’il ait Vortie entour la fleur. (do., Il. 2510, 2511) 
Sire, ne malmetez le rose. (do., 1. 3136) 


Cf. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., xx1m1 (1908), pp. 278-283. 
. Tantost com recevoit la flor, 
Ne sentoit paine ne dolor, 
Travail, grevance ne dehait. 
(Guillaume de Palerne, i. 1455-57) 
Cf. Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., loc. cit., p. 282, n. 
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In the last quarter of the twelfth century a Byzantine 
writer, Eustathius Macrembolites, had tempted fame with 
his novel of /ysmene and Hysmenias.* The story, as a 
whole, is a fairly close imitation of Achilles Tatius’s 
Clitophon and Leucippe, but other influences were at work 
on its author, and prompted him to introduce into the first 
part of his romance material which was quite foreign to 
the traditional Greek tale of love and adventure.* He fol- 
lowed Achilles Tatius’s example, however, in making his 
hero the spokesman of his experiences from the beginning. 

He, Hysmenias, had been sent to the city of Aulicomis 
as a herald of Zeus, and was entertained at the house of 
Hysmene’s father, Sosthenes, during his stay. A beautiful 
park adjoined the house, and in the park was an elaborately 
‘arved stone fountain. One of its ornaments was a pillar 
of many colored stone, forming its center. The bottom of 
the fountain was so cut as to give the appearance of con- 
stant motion to its water.° Ivory couches had been set 
near it, where the meals were served, with Hysmene acting 
as cup-bearer. 

Hysmenias’s first visit, the morning after his arrival, 
was to the park. He found it inclosed by a wall decorated 
with allegorical personages. There were four virgins, in 
symbolical dress, and having symbolical attributes, above 
whose heads were written the names: Prudence, Valor, 
Temperance, Justice. After them came a chariot bearing 


* Cf. R. Hercher’s edition in his Frotici Scriptores Graect, vol. 11, pp. 
161-286. A document of 1186 may refer to this Eustathius ({K. 
Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, pp. 764-766). 

*This material lasts through half of the story, to the eighth chap- 
ter of the Sixth Book, or to page 219 of Hercher’s edition. 

5A poem of Nicetas Euganianus, who was a contemporary of 
Eustathius, but somewhat his senior, furnishes the direct model for 


this fountain, without much doubt, but both park and spring go back 
to Achilles Tatius. (Clitophon and Leucippe, Book 1, ¢. 15) 
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a naked winged boy. In one hand he held a bow, in the 
other a torch. At his side he carried a quiver and a sword. 
About him all people and nations were gathered adoring, 
and also two women, one in white, the other in black. Be- 
hind the people came all kinds of fishes, birds, and animals, 
and one and all, man and beast, did homage to the boy. 
For he was Eros, whom all creatures serve, who conquers 
men by weapons, women by flame, birds by arrows, and 
through his nakedness rules the sea. The two women typi- 
fied day and night.® 

The day passed. That night, the second of his visit, 
Hysmenias had a dream. Before him stood the naked boy, 
heaping reproaches on him for seorning his power and 
proving insensible to the charms of his servant, Hysmene. 
But while the god was speaking Hysmene herself appeared, 
with a rose in her hand. She begged Eros to spare Hys- 
menias for her sake, and the god yielded after much en- 
treaty, dropped a rose on the dreamer and vanished. So 
the vision ended. 

Hysmenias, now wide awake, lost no time in seeking out 
his friend, Kratisthenes, and telling him what he had seen. 
Eres, he said, had emptied his quiver into him, and had 
burned his heart with flame (important incidents, which 
Eustathius had not mentioned before in the account of the 


* The immediate source of these ideas—nonsensical in some of their 
explanations—I have not found. Eros’s emblems, less the sword, could 
derive from Clitophon and Leucippe (11, c. 4, 5), which also attri- 
butes Eros’s power over birds to his wings (possibly the starting-point 
of his power over fishes in Eustathius), and vaunts his sway over 
animals, plants, and even over stones and streams (1, c. 17). Among 
the paintings described by Achilles Tatius is a portrait of Eros. 
Yet he does not attempt allegory, however well some of his pages 
might lend themselves to it. Perhaps some allegorized revision of 
Clitophon and Leucippe underlies Eustathius’s bewildering concep- 
tions. 
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dream). Eros had even overcome Zeus in him. Eros had 
besieged and taken him. ‘‘ Once I was the fountain of 
Zeus,” he declared, “ full of virgin graces, but now Eros 
is making me flow away into the fountain of Aphrodite 
. . Once my head was crowned with laurel, but now 


with roses.” * ° 

Subsequent nights brought new visions. In his waking 
hours Hysmenias would ever return to the wall and wor- 
ship Eros’s image there. And as he worshipped he became 
aware of additional devotees of the god, all in symbolical 
attire, the twelve calendar months, for instance, each repre- 
sented with its proper attributes, according to its season.® 
One night a sound from the park awoke him. He went 
out and found Hysmene by the spring. Emboldened by 
the hour, he kissed her, and embraced her with such sighing 
that she asked: “ Do your lips give you pain?” And he, 
“ Though you sting me like a bee, and though you protect 
the hive and wound the harvester of the honey, still shall 
I press on to the hive, enduring the pain, and garner in the 
honey harvest. For the sting will no more rob me of the 
sweetness than the rose’s thorn will keep me away from the 


39 


rose. 


* Eustathius’s text for the first section of our quotation reads: 
Ads éyo mnyh peor) xaplrwr mwapGeuxadv * ddX’ “Epws mpis amnyir 
’Adpodirns peroxerevee ve. Book 111, c. 2 (Hercher’s edition, p. 180, 
ll, 23, 24). 

5’ Here we reach solid ground. Allegorical treatment of the months 
of the year was a favorite theme among the Byzantines. Theodorus 
Prodomos (+a. 1159) had recently attempted it. It arrives in our 
romance quite belated, as we see, coming in long after the other 
descriptions and in no way connected with them. So we would 
assume that the presence of the months is due to Eustathius’s desire 
to make the list of his personifications complete.—For the months in 
Byzantine literature, see Krumbacher, op. cit.. pp. 753, 754. 

° Op. cit., Book Iv, c. 22 (Hercher’s edition, p. 200, ll. 9, 10). 
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Another night Hysmenias could not sleep for love. 
Hysmene’s couch was near, and he went to it. She per- 
mitted his fondling but resisted his desire, begging him to 
spare her, lest he “ pluck the ears before harvest time,” 
lest he “ pull the rose before it peeps out of its calyx.” 
“ For when the crop is whitening,” she added, “ then you 
may pluck the ears, and when the rose peeps from its 
calyx then you may pull it . . . Toward you I am a sleep- 
less warden, a wall of stone not to be attempted, a paling 
not to be sealed.” *® And the metaphor once broached, 
Hysmene does not fail to return to it, as in the stolen inter- 
view, where she says: ‘‘ Hysmenias, you have lovingly 
cherished me, this Hysmene of yours, like a garden, and 
you have put around me, the garden, a paling, lest the hand 
of the wayfarer pluck me.” "! 

Both metaphor and allegory suddenly stop here. The 
remainder of the romance tells of nothing but the risks 
which the lovers run after their inevitable separation. All 
notion of personification or symbolism seems wholly for- 
gotten. Even when Hysmene and Hysmenias successfully 
triumph over all those perils which the Greek novel of anti- 
quity took delight in enumerating, and at last find them- 
selves safe and sound in Aulicomis again, to be married in 
that park where they first met, even then Eustathius does 
not yield to the temptation of rounding out his abandoned 
imagery with the winding-up of his love story. A curious 
neglect and one that does not give us a high appreciation 
of the author’s mental and literary endowments. 


” Op. cit., Book v, c. 17 (Hereher, p. 212). The original for the 
last sentence quoted above is: "Eyé ca dat dxolunros, dmapeyxelpnros 
aluacia Kal ppayyuds dveriBaros (ll. 21, 22). 

No. ad thy chy ratrny ‘Youlvny épwrixds xarexhrevoas * ot por xal 
dpayudy wepiddov TH Khwy, wh xelp ddovropodvros rpvyjoy we. Op. cit., 
Book vi, c. 8 (Hercher’s edition, p. 218, ll. 30-32). 
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Yet this negligence helps us somewhat in divining 
Eustathius’s plan for the first part of his novel. Allegory 
was fashionable in his day. He would seek popular favor 
by fusing it with a romantic narrative of the accepted kind, 
and thus heighten interest in his story. He borrowed the 
description of the calendar months, as we have seen. The 
inference is wholly warranted that the main body of his 
symbolism was borrowed too. But he grew tired of this 
departure from the beaten path. It involved too much 
planning on his part to carry it through, and so he dropped 
it when the action required the separation of the lovers 
and their departure from the park. Consequently, did we 
know the allegorical literature of Byzantium of the twelfth 
century, we might expect to find there in full the images 
and metaphors of Hysmene and Hysmenias, and probably 
within the limits of one and the same composition too— 
always excepting the picture of the months. And we 
might almost feel assured that the park wall with its per- 
sonifications, the God of Love in pursuit of his victims, 
the fountain of Venus, and a rose maiden protected by a 
paling, were figures already familiar to the literary public 
of the Eastern Empire. 

That the allegorical element in Eustathius enjoyed an 
existence apart from the narrative seems to result also from 
an analysis of Guillaume de Lorris’s poem. Nowhere in 
the incidents of the Roman de la [ose can the slightest 
trace of the notions of the Greek novel be detected. The 
similarity between the two compositions begins and ends 
with their images. Therefore Guillaume de Lorris would 
not have taken these images from Hysmene and Hysmen- 
tas. He simply followed a source which Eustathius had 
used many years before. If we do not admit this solution, 


we must suppose that these peculiar ideas and conceits were 
twice invented indepeudently at approximately the same 
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time. A common model for the two authors is clearly the 
more reasonable conclusion. 

Now in its broader lines, the interpretation of this model 
by our two imitators, or the copy of it made by each— 
however we may prefer to put it—is fairly identical. In 
their treatment of the theme of the park wall, of the acts 
of the God of Love, or the defense of the rose maiden, they 
differ but little. The defense, in the one case, to be sure, 
is in words, in the other in material, but the symbols are the 
same. In other features, less essential to the action, they 
sometimes disagree. We can hardly reconcile Eustathius’s 
Fountain of Aphrodite with Guillaume de Lorris’s Foun- 
tain of Love. For the latter means a real spring, bearing 
that name, while the former is a purely rhetorical phrase, 
to represent Hysmenias’s change of purpose. Could these 
terms be discovered elsewhere in literature, whether of the 
East or West, we should not be so tempted to connect them 
here. Guillaume de Lorris’s phrase is perfectly natural, 
requiring no explanation. Eustathius’s is entirely arti- 
ficial. It is possible that he also had a spring before him, 
but he rejected the substance to retain only the symbolical 
meaning. 

For Eustathius has a real spring in his park to which 
he does not give a name but which he describes with con- 
siderable detail. One of its features is a pillar of varie- 
gated stone. Now Guillaume de Lorris saw in the bottom 
of the Fountain of Love two stones which changed color 
in the sunlight. The same idea, you say. Yet Guillaume 
de Lorris adds that this fountain reflected the park around 
it, while no such property is attributed to the spring of 
Eustathius. But if you turn to Achilles Tatius, who at 
this place is the ultimate original for Hysmene and Hys- 
menias, you will find that the spring he describes does 
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possess this power.!* On the other hand, he does not men- 
tion that its.stone work could change color. So in one 
interesting attribute of the fountain the older Greek novel- 
ist agrees with the French poet against his own descendant, 
while in another the medieval authors agree with each 
other against the ancient. 

It is much more easy to harmonize the different versions 
of the pursuit of the heroes by the God of Love. In Eusta- 
thius the god is a mural painting, endowed with life only 
in Hysmenias’s dreams. For Guillaume de Lorris he is 
always alive, and he plays an important part in the action. 
In either story he subdues the hero. His arrows wound 
Hysmenias, his torch burns him.’* The lover of the Roman 
de la Rose falls under Cupid’s darts also, but he is not 
burned by Cupid’s torch, because that god does not carry 
a torch. The torch is there, however, in Venus’s hands, 
and it decides the wooing, not by burning the lover but the 
lover’s friend, Bel-Accueil, who had been opposing the 
lover’s desire for a kiss. This transfer of Cupid’s attribute 
to his mother, and the test of that attribute on some one 
who is neither the lover nor the loved one, are not explained. 
Guillaume de Lorris knew, as well as any one, that all tra- 
dition was against him in both instances. Why he violated 
that tradition we do not know, but it may be permissible 
to suppose that the error came to him from his source and, 
like the average poet in the vernacular, he dared not change 
what he had received. Now if this supposition is tenable 
it might indicate the nature of his source as oral rather 


2 Clitophon and Leucippe, Book 1, c. 15, §6. Cf. Roman de la Rose, 
ll. 1557-60. 

* These details appear only in Hysmenias’s account of his dream, as 
we have seen, but must have been given at length in Eustathius’s 
source, here very clumsily abridged. 
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than written, for such a glaring error would hardly have 
remained uncorrected in a written text. 

Still, whatever its form may have been for Guillaume de 
Lorris, he must have reproduced his source with greater 
fidelity in some important particulars than Eustathius had 
done. The latter almost wrecks his allegory by propor- 
tioning it among the sleeping and waking hours of Hys- 
menias. There results a division of the subject which does 
not make for clarity. Guillaume de Lorris, on the other 
hand, continues his dream from beginning to end, making 
his allegory hold in one uninterrupted vision. This ar- 
rangement seems much the more natural. It is also the 
manner of the regular vision literature of the Middle Ages. 
So that the burden of proof for violating it rests on Eusta- 
thius. And here we must not forget that the Greek author 
was trying to bend his images to the requirements of an 
established style of composition, a conventional romantic 
narrative. Consequently he was often obliged to weigh 
his course. He had no desire to teach, to point a moral. 
He felt compelled to lend his story as life-like a color as 
the novelists who had preceded him. The allegory for him 
was a pure embellishment. He could not allow it to affect 
the tenor of his substance. Therefore he would divide it 
among alternating periods of dream and dialogue, a proce- 
dure more vivid, more real than the form of a continuous 
vision. And, as we have seen, he wearied of this gratuitous 
task, to revert to the simple novelistic standard. 

He not only wearied of his symbolism, he handled it 
badly. Take the rose scene in Hysmenias’s first dream. 
Eros is upbraiding the dreamer when Hysmene appears 
with a rose. She defends him to the god, who gives way 
to her entreaties, and vanishes. But as he vanishes he 
drops a rose on the sleeper. Of Hysmene no further men- 
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tion. There is no reason in this solution. Hysmene should 
have bestowed the rose. The true version comes out in 
Guillaume de Palerne, where the mistress gives the rose 
to her suitor, whose grief is assuaged by its perfume. And 
this version is indirectly confirmed by the account of how 
the bud’s perfume soothes the lover in the Roman de la 
Rose. 

Yet for all his bungling Eustathius has done the im- 
portant service of indicating quite definitely the scenery 
and leading conceits of Guillaume de Lorris’s poem. In 
some particulars the identification is unmistakable. In 
others, as the spring in the park and the metaphor of the 
rose maiden, we feel that Eustathius has transformed con- 
crete images, objective if you will, into empty rhetoric. 
But he affords us, even here, an intelligible glimpse of his 
pattern, the pattern to be of Guillaume de Lorris. And 
through what he has borrowed from it for the ornamenta- 
tion of his novel, we are enabled to determine the approx- 
imate date as well as the probable content of that pattern. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that shortly after the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century this allegory of a park, with its 
wall of personifications, its Fountain of Love, its descrip- 
tion of the pursuit of the lover by the God of Love, and its 
rose of a maiden protected by a paling, or thorns, travelled 
from East to West and became known to court poets of 
France. From it Gautier of Arras drew his picture of 
the rose maiden, and drew directly, if we may give any 
heed to his agreement with Eustathius on the word “ pal- 
ing,” as against Guillaume de Lorris’s hedge.’* From it 
too the poet of Guillaume de Palerne drew his scene of 
the gift of the rose, where he also agrees with Eustathius 


* Yet Gautier also speaks of the nettle with the rose. See note 
1 above. 
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as to the incidents of the gift, but with Guillaume de 
Lorris as to its effect. 

However, had Guillaume de Lorris not incorporated the 
larger part, perhaps the whole, of this allegory intc his 
poem, these minor loans of his older colleagues would have 
stood for individual fancies solely, and received only a 
passing comment. Even more, Eustathius’s labored efforts 
to put life into the traditional Greek romance by his bor- 
rowed imagery would have escaped serious notice.’® It 
was Guillaume de Lorris who rescued the fading story 
from oblivion. And he did not simply rescue it. He re- 
stored it. He created it again. By using it as a frame 
and support for the analysis of those emotions which speed 
up or retard the progress of love, he won for it a larger 
public and assured for it a far-reaching career. 


F. M. Warren. 


* Dunlop and his reviser are hardly conscious of them (History of 
Fiction, new edition, London, 1888, vol. 1, p. 80). 
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XIII.—SWIFT AND THE STAMP ACT OF 1712 


In a debate, December 22, 1819, in the House of Com- 
mons on the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill, Sir James 
Mackintosh, speaking of the passage of the original act of 
1712, said: “ Swift—being then a distinguished Tory, 
suggested the first idea of a stamp duty for the avowed 
purpose of preventing publications against the govern- 
ment,—Swift, that parricide who endeavored to destroy 
that very press to which he owed so much, to which he 
owed all his fame, and at that very moment all his pre- 
ferment.” 4 

The charge thus brought against Swift has been reiter- 
ated by writers on the history of journalism such as An- 
drews,? Grant,® and Bourne; * by Cooke in his Memoirs 
of Lord Bolingbroke,® and implicitly, if not openly, by 
others.6 Swift’s unamiable personality, his satiric point 
of view, his avowed partisanship in so much of his writ- 
ing, and that “ inverted hypocrisy ” which caused him to 
present his own actions in their worse rather than their 
better light, have led many to accept the accusations 
against him without careful scrutiny of the grounds on 
which they are based. 

The fact that the Stamp Act is generally believed to 


? Parliamentary Debates, vol. x1, p. 1479. 

? Alexander Andrews, The History of British Journalism, London, 
1859. 

® James Grant, The Newspaper Press, Tinsley Bros., London, 1871. 

“fi. R. Fox Bourne, English Newspapers, London, 1887. 

*George Wingrove Cooke, Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke, Richard 
Bentley, London, 1835. 

*John Ashton, Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, London, 
1882. 
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have been the cause of the suspension of The Spectator? 
and other contemporary publications makes it of unusual 
importance to students of literary history. Moreover, it 
continued in operation until 1855, and the tax was in- 
creased by various enactments until it reached a maximum 
of four pence on all newspapers, and of three shillings 
and sixpence on all advertisements.* For nearly a century 
and a half it was the most important restriction on the 
liberty of the press. The far-reaching effect of this meas- 
ure lends added interest to the question as to what was 
Swift’s share of the responsibility for its enactment. 

There are a number of charges brought against Swift 
in connection with it. First, that Swift “ suggested the 
first idea of a stamp duty.”° Second, that the govern- 
ment kept secret its intention to pass the measure and 
that “it was smuggled at last into 10th Anne, Cap. 19, 
and fairly hidden among the duties on soap, paper, silk, 
linens, hackney chairs, cards, marriage licenses, ete.” '° 
Third, that as the Stamp Act was not enacted until June 
10, 1712, and as Swift referred to such a proposal in The 
Journal to Stella under date of January 31, 1710-11, he 
“seems to have been among the first to have had private 
information as to the intended measure.” 41 Fourth, that 
Swift “seems not only to have approved, but to have 
urged this severity.” 1? Fifth, that he showed “an ill- 
natured exultation ” instead of regret over the imposition 
of the tax."* 

It is a noteworthy fact that the only evidence advanced 


'L. Lewis, The Advertisements of the Spectator, Boston, 1909. 
* Grant, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 299. 

® Andrews, op. cit., p. 106. 

* Ashton, op. cit., vol. m1, p. 77; Andrews, op. cit., p. 108. 

4 Grant, op. cit., vol. m, p. 100; Cooke, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 221. 
*% Cooke, op. cit., vol. I, p. 222. 

* Grant, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 100; Ashton, op. cit., p. 77. 
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by his critics is taken from Swift’s own writings. The 
four following entries from The Journal to Stella are 
often quoted: Under date of January 31, 1710-1711 
Swift writes: “‘ They are here intending to tax all little 
printed penny papers a half-penny every sheet, which 
will utterly ruin Grub Street, and I am endeavoring to 
prevent it.” October 10, 1711: “ A rogue that writes a 
newspaper called The Protestant Post Boy has reflected 
on me in one of his papers, but the Secretary has taken 
him up, and he shall have a squeeze extraordinary,—I’ll 
tantivy him with a vengeance.” July 19, 1712: “ Grub 
Street has but ten days to live; then an Act of Parliament 
takes place that ruins it, by taxing every half-sheet a half- 
penny.” August 7, 1712: “Do you know that Grub 
Street is dead and gone last week? No more ghosts or 
murders now for love or money.” 

In answer to the charge that Swift approved this meas- 
ure and urged its adoption we have his own words that he 
endeavored to prevent it. His critics very cavalierly dis- 
miss this statement. Bourne says, “ Swift’s endeavors 
appear to have been in the opposite direction.” 7?* An- 
drews writes as follows: “ We should not be surprised if 
Swift also suggested to the government the imposition of 
a tax upon the press. He was so insincere that we do not 
believe him when he asserts the contrary.—There is some- 
thing strangely confirmatory of our suspicions in the tone 
in which Swift predicts and gloats over the havoe which 
the act made among the smaller fry.” '* Austin Dobson 
is the only author I have read who credits Swift with sin- 
cerity in this statement.’® 


* Bourne, op. cit., p. 80. 

** Andrews, op. cit., p. 107. 

%* Austin Dobson, Richard Steele, A Biography, English Worthies 
series, Longmans, London, 1886: “The baleful Stamp Act, which 
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As long as Swift’s critics question his honesty, we shall 
have to seek other evidence to settle the issue. Before 
leaving this phase of the subject, however, it may be well 
to quote from Swift’s History of the Four Last Years of 
the Queen, which he prepared for publication in 1737. 
In speaking of the Act, he says: “ But as the person [ Mr. 
Secretary St. John, now Lord Viscount Bolingbroke 
(original note) ] who advised the Queen in that part of 
her message, had only then in his thoughts the redressing 
of the political and factious libels, I think he ought to 
have taken care, by his great credit in the House, to have 
proposed some ways by which that evil might be removed ; 
the law for taxing papers having produced a quite con- 
trary effect, as was then foreseen by many persons and 
hath since been found true by experience.” '* 

There is what may be called negative evidence that 
Swift’s contemporaries did not hold him responsible for 
the Act. A careful search of his own correspondence ** 


Swift had foreseen a year earlier, and had vainly endeavored to 
avert” (p. 143). 

" Works, edited by Temple Scott, George Bell & Sons, London, 1902, 
vol. X, pp. 124-125. In the sentences immediately preceding Swift 
says, ““ Among the matters of importance during this session, we may 
justly number the proceedings of the House of Commons with rela- 
tion to the press, since Her Majesty’s message to the House, of 
January the seventeenth, concludes with a paragraph, representing 
the great licences taken in publishing false and scandalous libels, 
such as are a reproach to any government; and recommending to 
them to find a remedy equal to the mischief. The meaning of these 
words in the message, seems to be confined to these weekly and 
daily papers and pamphlets, reflecting upon the persons and the 
management of the ministry. But the House of Commons, in their 
address, which answers this message, makes an addition of the blas- 
phemies against God and religion; and it is certain, that nothing 
would be more for the honour of the legislature, than some effectual 
law for putting a stop to this universal mischief” 

For historical reasons given below, I am compelled to believe that 
the interpretation put by the House on the Queen’s words is far more 
reasonable and accurate than that of Swift. 

*F. E. Ball, ed., The Correspondence of Swift, London, 1910-1914. 
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as well as that of Steele,’® Pope,?? and Bolingbroke,°* 
does not reveal a single reference to it. Further, if Swift 
had been so accused, he would not have remained silent. 
Controversial writing would have been augmented by a 
lively piece of invective, we may be sure, had there been 
any occasion for it. Moreover, I examined the papers of 
the period available in the Burney collection of the Brit- 
ish Museum for any possible expression of such feeling by 
the editors. As the papers were prohibited from printing 
even the votes in parliament, one cannot expect to find 
them discussing even a measure of such immediate impor- 
tance to them as the Stamp Act. The only article was in 
The Protestant Post Boy for May 10, 1712. This ardent 
opponent of Swift would not have spared him had there 
been any general belief that he was responsible for the Act. 
Instead we find the following: “ For the poor broken Sta- 
tioner that was resolved to be revenged on the whole Trade 
by this Project, because he could not live by it, even with- 
out such Taxes, may assure himself that he is out of his 
valeulation. . . .” 

Evidence of an impersonal and objective kind in regard 
to the first three charges, that Swift was the first to sug- 
gest such a tax, that the act was passed surreptitiously, 
and that Swift was one of the first to know of it, if he did 
not actually suggest it, may be found in the history of the 
efforts to restrict the press during the reign of Anne and 
in the events immediately connected with the passage of 
the Stamp Act itself. 

On April 18, 1695 the House of Commons refused to 


%” J. Nichols, ed., Epistolary Correspondence of Sir Richard Steele, 
2 vols., London, 1809. 

” Whitwell Elwin, The Correspondence of Pope. 

* Gilbert Parke, Letters and Correspondence of Viscount Boling- 
broke, 4 vols., London, 1798. 
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agree to a further continuance of the Licensing Act. They 
said it was “a Law which in no Wise answered the End 
for which it was made. . . . But there is no Penalty ap- 
pointed for Offenders therein, they being left to be pun- 
ished at Common Law (as they may be) without that act, 
whereas there are great and grievous Penalties imposed 
by that Act, for Matters wherein neither Church nor 
State is in any ways concerned.” ** 

In January, 1698-1699 the House of Lords passed a 
“Printing Regulation ” bill which contained provisions 
for requiring authors and printers to register their 
names.** The House of Commons refused to concur.** 
January 22, 1701-1702 the same bill was again introduced 
in the Lords but was voted down on the third reading.”® 
These actions are of interest for two reasons. This pro- 
posal to require authors and printers to register their 
names keeps recurring throughout the period, and, as I 
shall show later, it was only when this was found imprac- 
ticable, that the Stamp duty was passed as an alternative 
measure. 

In the second place, it is of immediate interest, because 
on January 21, 1701-1702 the Commons, “ Ordered, That 
a Committee be appointed to consider of Methods for pre- 
venting Libels and Scandalous Papers; and report the 
same to the House.” Fifty-seven members were named, 
including Mr. Harcourt, Mr. Harley, Mr. Walpole, “ and 
they are to meet this afternoon at Five a Clock in the 
Speaker’s Chambers.” *¢ 

There is no entry of any report of this committee. But 


= Lords Journals, vol. xv, p. 545. 
* Lords Journals, vol. xvi, p. 368. 
* Commons Journals, vol. x11, p. 468. 
* Lords Journals, vol. xvm, p. 22. 
* Commons Journals, vol. x11, p. 699. 
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Andrews in The History of British Journalism says: “ It 
was now for the first time that it struck the legislature 
that what it could not suppress, it could, at all events taz, 
and by putting a stamp of one penny on every newspaper 
containing a whole sheet, and of one half-penny on every 
half-sheet raise a not inconsiderable revenue. <A project 
to this effect was brought forward but abandoned.” 7 
He gives no authority for this statement except to say that 
it elicited a pamphlet entitled: ‘“‘ Reasons humbly Offered 
to the Parliament, in behalf of several Persons concerned 
in Paper Making, Printing and Publishing the Half penny 
News Papers against the Bill now Depending for laying 
a Penny Stamp upon every half Sheet of All News- 
papers.” *8 This pamphlet is undated and there is noth- 
ing to warrant its being placed definitely in 1701-1702. 
It is certain, however, that it could not refer to the legisla- 
tion of 1712, as no such bill was framed, and one phrase 
places it fairly early in the period: “ That the Paper 
Trade hath of late Years (since the Revolution). . . .” 
There are in the British Museum five pamphlets of 
from fifteen to sixty-seven pages in length, dated from 
1698 to 1704,?* discussing the necessity of restraining the 
press for the protection of the Establishe’ Church. In 


* Op. cit., p. 94. 

* Press Mark, 816. m. 12 (38). 

* A Letter to a Member of Parliament, Showing, that a Restraint 
on the press is Inconsistent with the Protestant Religion, and dan- 
gerous to the Liberties of the nation, 1698 (32 pp.). 

A Modest Plea for the Due Regulation of the Press, In Answer to 
several Reasons lately Printed against it. By Francis Gregory, 
D.D., 1698, (46 pp.). A Letter to a Member of Parliament, Show- 
ing the Necessity of Regulating the Press: Chiefly from the Neces- 
sity of Publick Establishments in Religion From the Rights and 
Immunities of a National Church, and the Trust reposed in the Chris- 
tian Magistrate to Protect and Defend Them. 1699, (67 pp.). 

Reasons against Restraining the Press, 1704, (15 pp.). 
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1702 Queen Anne issued a proclamation against the in- 
crease of “ heretical, blasphemous, irreligious, treasonable, 
and seditious books, pamphlets, papers” since the expira- 
tion of the Licensing Act. 

We have in this royal proclamation and these pam- 
phlets the first expression of the desire to protect the Es- 
tablished Church from attacks by dissenters, free-thinkers, 
and atheists, which became such a strong motive for urg- 
ing restrictions upon the press. 

In the Duke of Portland’s Manuscripts there is a letter 
from Abigail Harley to Edward Harley dated March 7, 
1709-1710, which contains the following passage: 

““ Yesterday was taken up by the Doctor’s (Sacheverell) 
counsel in reading passages out of several books full of the 
horridest blasphemy that ever was vented among those 
celled Christians, others full of base reflections upon the 
Queen and her family, one passage that she had no more 
title to the Crown than my Lord Mayor’s horse, Defoe’s 
wet and dry Martyrdom was not forgot: none of common 
understanding but must think the Church and State too in 
danger from such christened heathens if suffered to go on 
without notice taken of them. The Queen heard all this 
yesterday.” %° 

It may have been the intense bitterness of the sectar- 
ian controversy caused by the trial of Dr. Sacheverell 
which prompted the Queen to summon a convocation of 
the clergy on December 12, 1710. In her letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury she said: 

“ Tt is with great Grief of Heart, we observe the scanda- 
lous attempts which of late years have been made to infect 
the minds of our good Subjects, by loose and Prophane 
Principles, openly scattered and propagated among them. 


* Historical mss. Commission, Report 15, App. 1v, Mss. of the Duke 
of Portland at Welbeck Abbey, vol. Iv, p. 534. 
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“ We think the Consultation of the Clergy particularly 
requisite to repress these daring Attempts, and to prevent 
the like for the future.” *? 

On January 31, 1710-1711, Queen Anne sent a second 
letter to Convocation conveying matters for its considera- 
tion. The first was, “ The Drawing up a Representation 
of the present State of Religion among us, with regard to 
the late excessive Growth of Infidelity, Heresy, and Pro- 
faneness.”’ ** 

Each house of Convocation appointed a committee for 
this purpose. The two houses were unable to agree on the 
form of the representation, and after about four months of 
controversy a deadlock resulted.** Each house, however, 
adopted its own representation, so that there were two 
documents in place of any official statement. In that of 
the lower house occur the following passages: 

“* However, neither these, nor any other wicked Arts 
and Methods, how craftily soever pursued, would have met 
with so remarkable Success, had not other cavsEs and cir- 
cumstances occurred to help forward the event, and favour 
the Growth of irreligious Opinions. 

“ Among the chief of these, we reckon, the Removal of 
that Restraint, which the Wisdom of former Times had 
laid upon the Press; and which no sooner ceas’d than those 
pernicious Principles, that before had been whisper’d only 
in Corners, among the Dissolute and Lawless, were now 
proclaim’d in our Streets, and sent abroad to pollute the 
Minds of Your Majesty’s Subjects, in all Parts ‘of your 
Dominions.” 


"The History of the Present Parliament and Convocation. Printed 
for John Baker at the Black-Boy in Pater-Noster Row M D CCXI. 
Pp. 113-114. 

2 Thid. 

® Ibid. Also Abel Boyer, Political State of Great Britain from 
1711 to 1739, London, 1739. Pp. 485-486. 
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The concluding paragraph: 

“That, for which we at present, in most earnest, and 
most humble Manner, address ourselves to your Majesty, 
is, That by your Royal Interposition, An Act may be 
obtain’d for Restraining the present excessive and Scanda- 
lous Liberty of Printing Wicked Books at Home, or Im- 
porting the like from abroad, in such Manner, as to the 
Wisdom of Your Majesty and Your Parliament shall seem 
the most expedient. For as we take this to have been the 
chief Source and Cause of these Evils Whereof we now 
Complain: so we Question not, but the Removal of it 
would be the most speedy and effectual cure of them.” ** 

The concluding paragraph of the representation of the 
upper house is the same in substance and almost identical 
in wording.*® 

These representations were printed in a pamphlet issued 
by John Morphew under date of 1711.°° This evoked a 
number of other pamphlets under date of 1711 and 1712 
in reply to the charges of Convocation.*7 In one of these 
occurs the following significant passage: “ ’Twill be diffi- 
cult to get a Protestant British Parliament into your 
measures, of taking away the Liberty of the Press. “Iwas 
the Invention of Printing which dispel’d the Darkness of 
Popery, and brought Truth and the Gospel it self to 
light.” 38 

During this time that the religious or ecclesiastical 
phase of the question was receiving so much attention, the 
economic and political aspects were not ignored. In the 
Treasury Papers, cxxrx, there is an undated document, 


* Tbid., pp. 262-272. * Press mark, 4105, CC. 3. 

* Tbid., p. 286. * Press mark, 698. 1. 13. 

* Some Thoughts on the Representation of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation In a Letter to the Reverend Dr. Atterbury, Prolocutor, 
jiondon. Printed for J. Baker at the Black-Boy in Pater-Noster Row, 
17il. 
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calendared as 1709 or 1710, entitled “ A Proposal to in- 
crease the Revenue of the Stamp Office.” It says, “ There 
are published every Weekly [sic] about Forty-five thous-. 
and News Papers... . If a Duty was laid upon these 
Papers, tis very Probable that not above Thirty Thousand 
would be published Weekly. Yet allowing this Decrease: 
If the Thirty Thousand were mark’d with the Penny 
Stamp; The Stamp office would produce more then it now 
does 125 per week which is per Ann 6500.” Later see- 
tions propose a similar duty on “ Advertisements, Play 
House Bills, News Letters, Pamphlets, Almanacks,” and 
also a tax of two pence per sheet on every book entered for 
copyright. 

More significant, however, than this unsigned proposal 
is an entry in the diary of Narcissus Luttrell, which is the 
most complete and is apparently the most authentic source 
of information, except the journals of the houses of parlia- 
ment, on state affairs for this period. On Saturday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1710-1711 appears the following: “ A motion 
was made for laying 1d per pound on English hopps, a 
2d upon Flemish: and a stamp upon printed papers.” *® 
The Journal of the House for January 19, 1710-1711 
states “The House (according to Order) resolved itself 
into a Committee of the Whole House to consider farther 
Ways and Means for raising the Supply granted to her 
Majesty.” *° There is, unfortunately, no source of infor- 
mation in regard to the action of the committees or de- 
bates in committees for this particular period. 

If Luttrell can be relied on, we have here an explana- 
tion of Swift’s statement of January 31, 1710-1711 “ They 


® Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs 
from September 1678 to April 1714. 6 vols., Oxford University Press, 
1858, vol. v1, p. 680. 

“Commons Journals, vol. xvi, p. 462. 
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are here intending to tax all little printed penny papers a 
half-penny every sheet, which will utterly ruin Grub 
Street, and I am endeavoring to prevent it.” It is this 
which caused Swift’s critics to say that he had secret 
information in advance of the intention of the government 
to pass the Stamp Act. There must at least have been 
something more than a secret intention, if a private gen- 
tleman like Narcissus Luttrell, who gathered his infor- 
mation from the gossip and the news-letters of his day, 
knew that such a measure had been proposed in parliament. 

The same idea of taxing the papers is advanced in an- 
other pamphlet entitled “ A Proposal for a Fund for the 
Use of the Government. Proposed by Mr. Thomas Hos- 
kins, and Mr. George Osmond.” *! It bears the date 
1711. The authors advocate, “ That one shilling be paid 
on every Original Copy, of all Pamphlets, Newspapers 
and News Letters, and Six-pence a Sheet for the Original 
Copy of all Pamphlets and Books of all sorts, ... and 
Six-pence for every advertisement.” 

The charge that there was unusual secrecy about the 
passage of the Stamp Act and that it was smuggled into 
other legislation can best be investigated by a survey of 
the legislative process leading to its enactment. 

The first step was a message from Queen Anne to Par- 
liament dated January 17, 1711-1712. The Queen was, 
undoubtedly, following the recommendations of the Con- 
vocation to which she had referred the general question 
over a year before. The concluding paragraph of her 
message is as follows: “‘ Her Majesty finds it necessary to 
observe how great licence is taken in publishing false and 
seandalous Libels, such as are a reproach to any govern- 
ment. This Evil seems to be too strong for the Laws now 


“ Press mark 8223. c. 9. (76). 
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in force: it is therefore recommended to you to find a 
Remedy équal to the Mischief.” ** 

A committee appointed to draw up an address, reported 
on the following day. “ We are very sensible how much 
the Liberty of the Press is abused, by turning it into such 
a Licentiousness as is a just Reproach to the Nation: since 
not only false and scandalous Libels are printed and pub- 
lished against your Majesty’s Government, but the most 
horrid Blasphemies against God and Religion; and we 
beg leave humbly to assure Your Majesty, that we will do 
our utmost to find out a Remedy equal to this Mischief, 
and that may effectually cure it.” ** 

On February 12th it was resolved that the matter should 
be considered in a committee of the whole house on Feb- 
ruary 19th.** Action was postponed from time to time 
until a flagrant violation of the privilege of the press oc- 
eurred. On April 7th Samuel Buckley published in the 
Daily Courant a Memorial of the States General in answer 
to the Resolutions of the House reflecting on the conduct 
of the Dutch in the war. The article was declared to be a 
“ false scandalous and mischievous libel . . . in breach of 
the privilege of the house,” and Samuel Buckley was taken 
into the custody of the Sergeant at Arms.*® On April 12th, 
the House was resolved into a committee of the whole house 
to consider this licence of the press, and agreed on the 
following resolutions, “‘ That all Printing Presses be regis- 
tered with the Names of the Owners and Places of Abodes 
and that the Author, Printer, and Publisher of every 
Book, set his Name and Place of abode thereto.” ** 


“Commons Journals, vol. xvu1, p. 28. 

* Tbid., p. 43. 

* Abel Boyer, The History of the Reign of Queen Anne, Digested 
into Annals, 1703-1712, vol. x, p. 147. 

“ Tbid., vol. x1, p. 9. 

“The History of the Proceedings of the Second Session of this 
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When this committee of the whole house reported on 
April 22nd, this resolution was omitted, and instead a se 
ries of twelve resolutions embodying the provisions of the 
Stamp Act as finally passed were substituted.*7 How or 
why this change was made I have been unable to deter- 
mine. Cobbett in his Parliamentary History says, ‘“‘ Some 
members having, in the grand committee on ways and 
means, suggested a more effectual way for suppressing 
libels, viz., the laying a great duty on all newspapers and 
pamphlets.” ** This statement is taken verbatim from a 
contemporary pamphlet, ‘“ The History of the Proceed- 
ings of the Second Session of this Present Parliament.” *® 
Another pamphlet historian gives the following amusing 
explanation: “So many Difficulties arose in this affair, 
that it was thought fit to leave it as they found it, only a 
good Tax was laid on all Paper, Pamphlets and News- 
papers, to punish the Licence of the Proprietors.” °° 

On a motion to incorporate in the general revenue bill 
the clauses necessary to carry out these resolutions, there 
was considerable debate and the House adjourned without 
action. On April 24th it was ordered that a bill or bills 
be brought in upon the resolution agreed to on the 22nd. 
On April 29th they were ordered to be made a part of the 
general revenue bill. On May 6th a further order was 
passed in regard to the consolidation of various revenue 
items into one bill. The bill was considered further on 
May 9th, 11th, 12th, and 15th, and various minor amend- 


Present Parliament. London. Printed: and Sold by John Baker, 
pp. 82-84. Press Mark 8132 d. 65 (2); Cobbett, op. cit., vol. v1, 


p. 1125. 
“Commons Journals, vol. xvi, p. 196. 
“Op. cit., vol. v1, p. 1125. * Vide supra, No. 46. 


* The History and Defense of the Last Parliament. Printed for A. 
Baldwin at the Oxford-Arms in Warwick Lane. 1713. (Press Mark 
809, p. 3). 
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ments were made. On May 16th it was finally passed, 
apparently unanimously, or at least without any division 
of the House, as there is no record of the vote. On May 
22nd a message was received from the House of Lords 
that they had agreed to the bill without any amendment.*? 

I have given this detailed account of the passage of the 
“Stamp Act” to show that it was far from having been 
secretly and hurriedly passed, but rather received extended 
consideration, and further that in making this measure a 
part of the general revenue bill, the House acted in the 
regular manner. The Act, 10 Anne, Cap. 19 fills sixty- 
seven pages of fine print in the collected statutes. A com- 
parison of this Act with others of the same period, notably 
10 Anne, Cap. 26, shows that it is rather less heterogene- 
ous in its items than many others.°* 


* Commons Journals, vol. xvu, pp. 196, 198, 200, 203, 212, 217, 218, 
226, 227, 234. 

* A comparison of the titles of these two acts will perhaps make 
this evident. 

10th Anne Cap. x1x (Stamp Act): “ For laying several duties upon 
all soap and paper made in Great Britain, or imported into the same; 
and upon chequered and striped linens imported; and upon certain 
silks, callicoes, linens, and stuffs printed, painted, or stained; and 
upon several kinds of stamped vellum, parchment, and paper; and 
upon certain printed papers, pamphlets and advertisements, for raising 
the sum of 1,800,000 pounds, by way of lottery towards her Majesty's 
supply; and for licensing an additional number of hackney chairs; 
and for charging certain stocks of cards and dice; and for better 
securing her Majesty’s duties to arise in the office of the stamp duties 
by licenses for marriages and otherwise; and for relief of persons 
who have not claimed their lottery tickets in due time, or have lost 
Exchequer bills, or lottery tickets; and for borrowing money upon 
stock, part of the capital of the South Sea company for the use 
of the publick.” 

10th Anne Cap. xxvi: “ For laying additional duties on hides and 
skins, vellum and parchment, and new duties on starch, coffee, tea, 
drugs, gilt and silver wire, and policies of insurance, to secure a 
yearly fund for satisfaction of orders to the contributors of a further 
sum of 1,800,000 pounds toward her Majesty’s supply; and for the 
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Further light is thrown on the charge of secrecy by the 
fact that a number of petitions, copies of which are pre- 
served, were presented to the House while the measure 
was under consideration. These are “ The Case of the 
Manufacturers of Paper, the Stationers, Printers . . .”; 
“The Case of the Company of Parish-Clerks, Relating 
to the Duties on Pamphlets”; “The Case of the Mem- 
bers of the Sun-Fire-Office, London ” ; “ Reasons Humbly 
submitted to the Honourable House of Commons against 
laying a Duty on Newspapers and Pamphlets”; “ The 
Case of the poor Paper-Makers and Printers farther 
stated.” 5% 

There is one further fact which seems to me especially 
significant in regard to the intention of those who passed 
the Stamp Act. It is quite obvious that it was expected to 
check the publication not of all papers and pamphlets but 
only of those which depended for their sale on their cheap- 
ness and sensationalism. On June 3rd, before the Stamp 
Act had received the royal sanction, the resolutions, men- 
tioned above, which required the author, printer, and pub- 
lisher of any pamphlet or paper to place his name and 
address thereon were reported to the House, and a bill was 
ordered to be drawn up embodying them.** As Swift 
says in his History of the Four Last Years of the Queen, 
the bill was brought into the House so late in the session 
that there was no time to pass it.°° 


better securing the duties on candles; and for obviating doubts con- 
cerning certain payments in Scotland; and for suppressing unlawful 
lotteries, and other devices of the same kind; and concerning cake 
soap: and for the relief of Mary Ravenal, in relation to an annuity 
of 18 pounds per annum; and concerning prize cocoanuts brought 
from America; and certain tickets which were intended to be sub- 
scribed into the stock of the South Sea company; and for appropri- 
ating the moneys granted in this session of parliament.” (The act 
itself occupies 47 pages.) 

® Press mark 8223 c. 9 (77, 78, 79, 85, 86). 

* Commons Journals, vol. xv, p. 251. % Op. cit., p. 126. 
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Although the facts which I have here gathered are not 
conclusive proof, it seems to me fairly evident that the 
following statements may be made with reasonable assur- 
ance: (1) The proposal to tax papers and pamphlets was 
not new in 1712. It had been made many times in pam- 
phlets and had been introduced in parliament at least once 
and possibly twice before that time. (2) So far as we are 
able to determine, Swift had no information other than 
that of well-informed people, that such a measure was be- 
ing considered. (3) The act was not secretly passed. (4) 
There was no departure from normal procedure in making 
the measure part of a general taxing bill. (5) The strong- 
est incentive to enact some restriction on the press came 
from those who desired to protect the Established Church. 
It was primarily a religious or ecclesiastical movement 
rather than political,®* and the Queen herself was its lead- 
ing proponent. 

As Swift left the Whigs and became a Tory because the 
Tories were the supporters of the Church of England, it 
would be safe to assume that he sympathized with the gen- 
eral purpose. He himself says so thirty-five years later.’ 
We have, moreover, his own words that he did not approve 
of the means devised to carry out this purpose. There is 
to offset this no evidence that he suggested the scheme of 
taxing papers and pamphlets or urged the adoption of the 
measure. 

Josepn M. Tomas. 


The following comment in The Observator, vol. XI, numb. 38, 
from Wed. May 7 to Sat. May 12, 1712, will show the feeling at the 
time in regard to the measure: 

“Tf your Honours think such an Exemption will be too partial 
and open, we humbly propose an Expedient, that it may be hand- 
somely couch’d in a General Clause for exempting all that is Writ 
by High Church Authors, ad propagandam fidem, especially if it be 
done on French paper, for we’re willing to damn all that’s Dutch.” 

* Vide supra, No. 17. 











tema AND THE ETHICAL POETS 
IN ENGLAND, 1700-1760 


One of the notable changes in English literature during 
the eighteenth century is a growth in altruism. It is a 
change which involves not only a breaking down of the 
old aristocratic indifference to the lower classes of society 

uring the Restoration, but the establishment of a new 
ethical theory ; literature displayed a broader human inter- 
est and assigned a new reason for its sympathy. It is 
usually assumed that the difference is due principally to 
the infiux of French philosophy. This assumption at least 
minimizes the importance of a development which had 
taken place in the literature of England itself before the 
general interest in Rousseau. The change, especially in 
poetry, is to be traced largely, I think, to the Character- | 
istics (1711) of Lord Shaftesbury, whose importance as 
a literary influence in England has never been duly recog- 
nized.’ It has long since been established that his system 
of philosophy constitutes a turning-point in the history of | 
pure speculation, especially in ethics; it has more recently 
been shown also that he is responsible for many of the 
moral ideas which inform the popular literature of Ger- 


*The ethical works of Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of 
Shaftesbury (1671-1713), which were known to the eighteenth cen- 
tury were first published in the following order: (1) Inquiry Con- 
cerning Virtue, published without authority by John Toland, 1699; 
(2) A Letter Concerning Enthusiasm, 1708; (3) The Moralists: 
A Philosophical Rhapsody, 1709; (4) Sensus Communis, an Essay 
upon the Freedom of Wit and Humour, 1709; (5) Soliloquy, or 
Advice to an Author, 1710; (6) Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, 1711. This contains the previous essays and 
also Miscellaneous Reflections. 
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many from Haller to Herder.* But his influence upon 
the popular writers of his own country has received scant 
notice. 

The purpose of the present investigation is to show that 
the adoption of his ideas by popular writers in England 
was actually widespread, and that, since theology and 
ethics were subjects of vital interest, the Characteristics 
had a large part in determining the content of English 
literature. In general, popular works were affected very 
much as the more formal treatises of philosophy were ; 
various writers reproduced most of Shaftesbury’s tenets, 
but collectively they were indebted to him chiefly for a 
new standard of morals.) Their response, like that of the 
philosophers, was due primarily to his virtuoso theory of 
benevolence. Through the constant repetition of this doc- 
trine by his imitators, the “founder of the benevolent 


school of philosophy ” became largely responsible for the» 


vigorous literary interest in philanthropy which charac- 
terizes all English literature of the mid-century. Prev- 
iously neither society nor literature had been indifferent 
to social evils, as the early work of Defoe and the essays 
of Addison and Steele testify; but the essayists were pro- 
ceeding upon a rationale which was already weakening 
under the attacks of deism, and which could never have 


2 wholph Frey, Albrecht von Haller und seine Bedeutung fiir die 
deutsche Literatur, Leipzig, 1879, pp. 19 ff.; H. Hettner, Literatur- 
geschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts, 1. Teil, 5. Au/fl., Braunschweig, 
1894; I. C. Hatch, Der Hinfluss Shaftesburys auf Herder, St. zur 
vergl. Lit.-gesch., 1, pp. 68 ff. (1901); O. F. Walzel, Shaftesbury und 
das deutsche Geistesleben des 18. Jahrhunderts, G R M, 1, pp. 416 ff. 
(1909); K. Berger, Schiller, Werke, Miinchen, 1910, 1, p. 106; 
Charles Elson, Wieland and Shaftesbury, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1913; Herbert Grudzinski, Shaftesburys Einfluss auf Ch. M. Wie- 
land. Mit einer Einleitung tiber den Einfluss Shaftesburys auf die 
deutsche Literatur bis 1760, Stuttgart, 1913. 
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engaged the lively interests of literature. Shaftesbury’s 
scheme of the social affections infused a new vigor into 
the cause and established philanthropy upon a basis which 
allowed a larger play of sentiment. The quickening of 
literary interest which resulted is especially evident in 
poetry; versified “ benevolence’ was a literary innova- 
tion that sprang directly from the new and fashionable 
ethics of the Characteristics. Largely for this reason, I 
have confined myself here to a special study of verse only. 

An exhaustive treatment of the subject would demand 
as a preliminary to the study of the poetry itself a detailed 
examination of Shaftesbury’s system and its relation to 
current theory and practice. Such an examination would 
show clearly why his popularity was delayed until several 
years after his death and then became general. But it 
must suffice here to deal with his philosophy and these 
historical conditions in mere outline. 


I 
Dig deo pra 
Aside from the attractiveness of his style, Shaftesbury 
appealed to his age chiefly because he effectually antago- 
nized two schools ef thought out of harmony with growing 
tendencies of the time—the strict orthodoxy of the Church 
and the egoistic philosophy of Hobbes. These themselves 
were in open strife on various fundamental questions, and 
Shaftesbury was quite as much opposed to one as to the 


other. In his own system there is little that is strictly — 


original; most of it is merely the assimilation and per- 
fected statement of ideas which the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, Cumberland, and other Latitudinarians had imported 
from Greek philosophy. The views he advanced in oppo- 


* +*Shaftesbury edited Whichcote’s sermons in 1698. For references 
to Cudworth, see Characteristics, ed. J. M. Robertson, 2 vols., New 
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sition to both Hobbes and the Church met with a favorable 
response because they satisfied an inclination of the age ' 
that needed only an authoritative direction. ; 
His system of benevolence, formulated in opposition to |, 
Hobbes, rests upon a theology which was then dangerous 
heresy. (The starting point is the deistic conception which 
in its full development assumes that the Deity is suffi- 
ciently revealed through natural phenomena, and that 
human reason unaided is capable of forming an adequate 
notion of God.) Revelation, therefore, and all miraculous 
intervention it sets aside as not only superfluous but de- 
rogatory to the character of the Deity.?_ The “ free think- 
ers” found their chief inspiration in the regularity and 
harmony of the physical universe; to them nature was ' 
literally the open Bible, and the contemplation and wor- 
ship of it supplied the place of more formal religious de- 
votion. Shaftesbury, for example, calls it the “ wise Sub- ‘ 
stitute of Providence.” This is a conception more poetic 
than the one which it opposed, and it had the additional 
advantage of satisfying the growing interest in natural 
science. While the orthodox found difficulty in adjusting 
the biblical account to recent’ discoveries in chemistry, 
physics, and astronomy, especially those of Newton, theS 
deists hailed in all these marvels the appropriate marks 
of the Creator with whom_they had replaced the provin- 
cial God of the Hebrews. | Associated with this conception 
of God as a being of unlimited power and majesty worthy 





York, 1900 (to which all references below) 1, pp. 50, 196, and Letter 
to Jean Le Clerc, March 6, 1705-6, in Life, Unpublished Letters, and 
Philosophical Regimen, ed. Benjamin Rand, London, 1900 (referred 
to hereafter as Regimen) p. 352; for More’s influence, Characteris- 
tics, 1, pp. 197-9, and Editor’s note, 1, p. 5. Robertson’s novel view 
(1, pp. xxxix ff. and notes) that Shaftesbury was indebted mainly to 
Spinoza is unconvincing. 
* Characteristics, 1, pp. 89-95. 
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of the physical universe he had created was the comple- 
mentary moral view that he was the embodiment of su- 
preme goodness. ) In the process of rehabilitation the an- 
cient Deity was rapidly stripped of such stern attributes 
as vengeance, if not justice, and regarded merely as the 
Spirit of Benevolence.) Out of this conception grows na- 
turally the Platonic idea that the Creator_acted for the 
happiness of man and placed him in the best possible of 
all worlds. The apparent iH of the individual part is 
necessary to the system of the universe as a whole; our 
view is limited, and “a mind which sees not infinitely 
can see nothing fully, and must therefore frequently see 
that as imperfect which in itself is really perfect.” * A 
mere link in the vast chain of being, man is guilty of sheer 
folly when he laments his physical weakness or otherwise 
complains of the economy of nature.* This conclusion, 
which we instantly associate with Pope’s Essay on Man, 


“ represents the popular theology that underlies most of the \ 
poetry to be examined; it gave rise to a pseudo-science / 


and an optimism inseparably connected with the ethical 
ideas of the entire school.) Such theology was, of course, 
not confined to Shaftesbury or even to the deists; but the 
Characteristics apparently did more to popularize it than 
all the other philosophical works combined. ' 

Shaftesbury’s éthical theory is the direct result of this 
theology, which, by undermining faith in the Scriptures, 


destroyed the force of biblical precept as a guide in con- / 


duct. In his protest against various harsh views of the 
Christian dogma and the egoism of Hobbes, he anticipated 
much of Rousseau’s respect for natural man. On the 
theoretie side his system derives largely from Plato and 


* Characteristics, 11, p. 108. 
*Idem, 1, pp. 22, 73, 74. 
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Plato’s imitators; ® but for the practical part it is indebted 
even more to Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius.® The es- 
sence of-it, so far as it affected poctry, is comprehended 
under the following views: 

(1) Man is naturally a virtuous being, and is endowed 
with a “ moral sense ”’ which distinguishes good from evil 
as spontancously as the ear distinguishes between harmony 
and discord. Although the “ moral sense,” in common with 
all other endowments, requires cultivation, man becomes 
virtuous merely by following the preferences of this in- 
stinct. To be good he needs only to be natural.’ 

(2) Just as the “ moral sense” is independent “ even 
of any settled notion of God” or any other idea acquired 
by experience, Virtue itself is an independent good, im- 
mutable and eternal. It is to be sought, therefore, for its 
own intrinsic beauty—what Plato calls To Kadév and 
Horace the dulce et decorum of virtue—regardless of all 
considerations of future reward and punishment.’ This 
doctrine gave immediate offense to the Church, which, ac- 
cording to Shaftesbury, was employing a method of “ the 
rod and sweetmeat”’ that destroyed the natural relish for 
goodness itself and reduced virtue to a mercenary consider- 
ation.® Instead of the sordid utilitarianism of the ortho- 


5It is inaccurate to speak of his entire system as Platonism, 


though this was the practice in the eighteenth century. In my own 
use of the term I have tried to confine it to ideas of Shaftesbury’s 
which are to be found in Plato. 

* Regimen, passim. He derived much also from Horace (see Letter 
to Pierre Costé, Oct. 1, 1706, idem, p. 355). 

* Characteristics, 1, pp. 251-66. Cf. u, pp. 135-41; also Regimen, 
pp. 403-5, 413-7. Shaftesbury is supposed to have invented the 
phrase “moral sense”; but see More’s Divine Dialogues, Dial. 1, 
See. xviii. 

’ He would retain the ancient doctrine of the Church only to ter- 
rify the ignorant and depraved (Characteristics, 1, p. 265). 

* Characteristics, u, p. 41. Cf. 1, pp. 66, 287. 
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dox, Shaftesbury proposed as the only reward of virtuous 
conduct the immediate satisfaction it produces, which is 

( the only genuine happiness to be attained by man.'° 
(3) The natural beauty of virtue was further recom- 
mended to the smart set of “ free thinkers ” by his “ vir- 
* " "  tuoso”’ identification of the Good and the Beautiful. To 
_ v Chim virtue meant merely a perfect development of xsthetic 
(sensibility. It is, therefore, the mark par excellence of a 
genttemian. There is, he said, a harmony of “ inward num- 
bers ” as of outward, an observance of symmetry and pro- 
portion in morality as in architecture. The moral world 
as a whole is but another manifestation of the beauty 
which pervades and harmonizes the “ bright, outward and 
visible world.” In it also appears imperfection of detail ; 
but in spite of apparent confusion, if apprehended “ the 
order of the moral world would equal that of the nat- 
_—ural.” ' Goodness, then, is harmony with nature; ‘ knav- 
ery is mere dissonance and disproportion.” 17 Man should 
—cultivate his taste in morality as in any other fine art. 
(4) In opposition to Hobbes’s view that man is by 
nature wholly selfish, and that compassion,is a sign of 
weakness, Shaftesbury asserted that compassion, or benev- 
| 7 olence, is not only instinctive in man, but is the highest 
virtue to which he attains. Man is provided, said Shaftes- 
bury, with two sets of affection—the selfish and the social 
passions—both instinctive and both necessary for the 
, preservation of the race.‘* To resolve all human motive 
' into selfishness and deny the naturalness of the unselfish 


% Idem, 1, p. 294. “Idem, u, p. 69. —* Idem, 1, p. 136. 

: ™See M. F. Libby, Influence of the Idea of Aesthetic Proportion 
} an the Ethics of Shaftesbury, Worcester, Mass., 1901; W. G. Howard, 
Good Taste and Conscience, Publications of the Modern Language 
Hy Association, xxv, pp. 486 ff. 

} * He includes also a third, the “ unnatural affections ” (1, p. 286). 
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propensities, as Hobbes and the other egoists had done, 
was to contradict the palpable facts of nature. Moreover, 
there is no conflict between the two sets of instinct; for 
the good of the individual can be secured only by promot- 
ing the welfare of society." The very fact that man is 
born helpless is an indication that he was intended never 
to exist out of the social state; Hobbes’s theory of a “ state 
of nature” and a “ social compact ”’ is a mere figment, for 
unsocial man is inconceivable.'® In defining the conduct 
which leads to the perfection and happiness incident to 
virtue, Shaftesbury has, therefore, remarkably little to 
say concerning those acts which spring from the selfish 
motive and apply to man as he is considered apart from 
his fellows; the whole force of his teaching is to exalt the 
naturalness and beauty of universal benevolence,'? which 
he calls the perfection of the “ natural temper.” , Since 
compassion is the supreme form of moral beauty, the 
neglect of it is the greatest of all offenses against nature’: 
ordained harmony. While the Church was urging that 
charity returns to the donor a hundredfold, Shaftesbury 
appealed to the well-bred by representing the compassion- 
ate man as the perfection of human nature, and the sel- 
fish man as an unnatural monster. He accused the Church 
of destroving virtue in the interest of religion; forty 
years later Warburton in turn condemned the Character- 
istics as a ““ Scheme of Virtue without Religion.” 1% 

The fact that this genial theory did not seenre literary 
adoption in Anne’s reign is readily explained. Although 
deism had infected a large proportion of the upper classes, 
the Queen’s zealous protection of the Established Chureh 


% Idem, 1, pp. 248, 274. 

* Idem, 1, pp. 73-85; 0, pp. 77-84. 

% Idem, 1, pp. 293, 299, 304; m1, pp. 36-41, 201. 
* 4 Vindication, etc., ed. 1740, p. 12. 
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and the machinery of the law against heresy (1697) de- 
terred most of the recalcitrant spirits from championing a 
belief that banished Collins in 1713, and threatened the 
position of Shaftesbury himself.'® Outwardly the Church 
was at the height of power.*° It was also the golden age 
of ecclesiastical charity, most of it being conducted 
through the agency of the Religious Societies and preached 
on the basis which provoked Shaftesbury’s contemptuous 
reference to the “ rod and sweetmeat.” It is a significant 
fact that the word “ benevolence ” had not come into gen- 
eral use, and in spite of the actual relief afforded and the 
excellent character of men like Robert Nelson who were 
engaged in the undertaking, there is undoubtedly some 
truth in Shaftesbury’s contention that such charity was a 
mere bargaining with God. The persuasive used is typi- 
fied by one of Nelson’s own appeals: “ God returns to us a 


- hundred-fold, even by open and glaring methods, that 


which charity hath secretly slided into the hands of the 
poor. An unexpected inheritance, the determination of a 
law-suit in our favour, the success of a great adventure, 
an advantageous match, are sometimes the recompenses 
of charity in this world.” 7" To poetry the régime offered 
at most the possibility of describing with conventional 
imagery the dread occasion of the final judgment, when 
rewards and punishments would be dealt out. It was evi- 


- dent, too, that such a rationale could not defend its phil- 


anthropy against the obnoxious doctrine of the egoists; 


See Regimen, pp. 369, 371, 384. Shaftesbury’s birth was one 
protection, yet he probably would have suffered but for the inter- 
position of his friend Lord Somers (Regimen, pp. 400-2, 420-1). 

*See F. W. Wilson, The Importance of the Reign of Queen Anne 
in Church History, 1911. 

* An Address to Persons of Quality, etc., London, 1715, pp. 254-5; 
ef. pp. 102-4. 
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the Church was, in fact, utilizing the very doctrine it pro- 
fessed to abhor. A vague uneasiness on this account is 
discernible in some of the essays of Addison and Steele 
which recommend the cause of the poor; they gradually 
abandoned the traditional formula, but were too much 
concerned for their own standing to employ any of 
Shaftesbury’s argument. The only evidence of his theory 
in any of their publications is to be found in two numbers 
of the Spectator (588, 601) contributed by the dissenter 
Henry Grove, and published after the Queen’s death 
(1714). 

The new conditions ushered in by the accession of 
George I., however, produced a variety of effects that 
eventually cleared the way for Shaftesbury’s reception. 
The authority of the Church suddenly declined. The for- 
eign sovereign’s indifference to matters of religion, Wal- 
pole’s conversion of the Church into an instrument of 
state policy, the Whig suspicion of all ecclesiastical meas- 
ures fostered by the Tories of the previous reign, and the 
internal dissensions which had long been brewing in the 
Church resulted in a collapse of the old hierarchy and its 
dependent charities,?* a loss of prestige which the Estab- 


"The most popular philanthropy during Anne’s reign was the 
Charity School (see An Account of Charity Schools lately erected in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, Ann. Pub. London, 1707; Tatler, 138, 
261, 372; British Apollo, vol. m, 1, 15; Spectator, 294, 380, 430; 
Guardian, 105; Robert Nelson, op. cit., p. 183 and appendix). These 
schools were distrusted by the victorious Whig party under George 
I. as hotbeds of Jacobitism and discountenanced (see Charity still a 
Christian Virtue, a pamphlet of 1719 formerly attributed to Defoe; 
footnote to a Poem humbly inscribed to... the Oxfordshire 
Society, anonymous, 1723). For other failures of the church pro- 
gram, sce Overton and Relton, History of the English Church, etc., 
p. 20. On the general decay of the church, see J. H. Overton, The 
Evangelical Revival, ete., Introd.; Sir R. J. Phillimore, Memoirs of 
Lord Lyttelton, 1, pp. 354-63; and Addison’s Drummer (1716). 
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lished Church has never succeeded in fully restoring. 
The chief of these causes was the open fight between the 
deists and the orthodox. When the conflict began to sub- 
side, without definite victory for either party, the most 
tangible results of the fray were a liberty of thought 
which had been questioned under Anne and a freedom of 
social reform from the exclusive control of theological 
dogmatism. Temporarily the distintegration resulted in 
widespread immorality and a general indifference to ques- 
tions of philanthropy ; but it afforded the necessary transi- 
tion from the prudential motives of the dogmatists to the 
safe adoption of Shaftesbury’s more liberal views. 

The one additional impulse needed for his triumph was 
furnished by his bitterest opponent, Bernard de Mande- 
ville, whose Fable of the Bees (1723) was a coarse attack 
on the Characteristics.** While opposing Shaftesbury’s 
theory of benevolence, Mandeville gave the cynical doc- 
trine of Epicurus, Hobbes, and La Rochefoucauld such 
literal application in his attack on charities and so openly 
justified the grossness of the time that he offended the 
self-respect of the better classes.24 In this way he drove 


* The earlier edition (1714) is merely the Grumbling Hive (1705), 
a doggerel poem, supplemented by copious notes, and is primarily 
economic in purpose; the edition of 1723 added An Essay on Charity 
Schools and a Search into the Nature of Society. After a severe 
reprimand by the Grand Jury of Middlesex, the author published 
a vindication in the London Journal for Aug. 10, 1723, and in 1728 
added to the Fable a second part. For comments, see J’ea Table 25 
(1724) and Comedian 9 (1733). The book went into a sixth Eng- 
lish edition in 1729, and a ninth in 1755. 

“The Fable provoked the following replies: John Dennis, Vice 
and Luxury Public Mischiefs, ete. (1724); William Law, Remarks 
on the Fable of the Bees (1724); Richard Fiddes, A General Treatise 
of Morality, ete. (1724); Francis Hutcheson, Hssays (1725), and 
Observations on the Fable of the Bees (1725-7); Archibald Camp- 
bell, Aretelogia (1728); George Berkeley, Alciphron, Dial. m (1732); 
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: to the defense of “ benevolence ” men of the most diver- 
gent views, who found in the Characteristics a common 
rallying-ground. The most important of Shaftesbury’s 
champions among the philosophers was the deist Francis 
. Hutcheson; his influence in the spread of the benevolent 
‘. theory was second only to that of Shaftesbury himself. 
It is still more significant, perhaps, that even the orthodox 
thinkers began slowly to perceive that much of Shaftes- 
bury’s ethical system, when “ abstracted from the frame- 
work of its theology,” could be used against Mandeville 
by the Church as well as by the “ free-thinkers.” And it 
will be found that most of the philosophers who afterwards 
opposed him did so on some ground other than that of his 
ethics.?° 

An idea of his vogue thereafter is to be had from gen- 
eral testimony of various kinds. The Characteristics 
went into a fourth English edition in 1727, a fifth in 1732, 
and by 1790 reached the eleventh.*° It was translated 
into French and German,’ and was referred to constantly 
by English and European writers. The fascination of 
what Lamb calls the “ genteel style” of the author led 
Goldsmith to observe, in 1759, that Shaftesbury had had 
“more imitators in Britain than any other writer” he 
knew; “all faithfully preserving his blemishes, but un- 
happily not one of his beauties.” ** Montesquieu went so 





John Brown, Essays on the Characteristics, etc., Sects. 1v, v (1751), 
and An Estimate, ete. (1757), ed. 1758, 1, p. 190, m, p. 86. It was 
attacked also by Rousseau in the Discours sur UVinegalité (1752). 

* Berkeley is a conspicuous exception (see Alciphron, Dial. m1). 

* J. M. Robertson, op. cit., 1, p. Xiv. 

* Idem. See also T. Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, pp. 136-7. 

*“ An Account of the Augustan Age in England,” The Bee. Com- 
pare J. Leland, View of the Principal Deistical Writers, London, 
1754, 1, p. 71. In ridicule Berkeley rewrote some of the Moralists 
in blank verse (Alciphron, Dial. v, 22). 
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far as to call him one of the four great poets of the world.?® 
Even Warburton, who was moved to righteous indignation 
by the theology of the Characteristics, could not entirely 
withhold his praise: “ In his writings he hath shown how 
largely he had imbibed the deep sense, and how naturally 
he could copy the gracious manner of Plato.” *° . Bishop 
Hurd was of the opinion that one of the only three dia- 
logues in English that deserved commendation was the 
Moralists of Lord Shaftesbury.** John Byrom’s Enthu- 
stasm (1752) gives a more specific reason for his popu- 
larity: 

The Mercer, Tailor, Bookseller, grows rich, 

Because fine clothes, fine Writings can bewitch. 

A Cicero, a Shaftesbury, a Bayle— 

How quickly would they diminish in their Sale! 


Four-fifths of all their Beauties who would heed, 
Had they not keen Enthusiasts to read? 


The Preface to the edition of 1733 asserts triumphantly, 
“ All the best judges are agreed that we never had any 
work in the English language so beautiful, so delightful, 
and so instructive as these Characteristics.” | Through 
Warburton we have Pope’s testimony that “ to his knowl- 
edge the Characteristics had done more harm to revealed 
religion in England than all the works of infidelity put 
together.” **) Herder, one of Shaftesbury’s devoted fol- 
lowers, thinking of the esthetic system of ethics proposed 


*” Pensées Diverses, uv. Comp., Paris, 1838, p. 626. 

* Dedication of The Divine Legation (1738). Cited by T. Fowler, 
op. cit., p. 153. 

= Moral and Political Dialogues, Preface. Quoted by J. Warton, 
Essay on Pope, London, 1806, 1, p. 198. Note also Hurd’s Dialogues 
on the Uses of Foreign Travel . . . Considered as a Part of ‘am. 
English Gentleman’s Education: between Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. 
Locke, etc., London, 1764. 

™ Chalmers’s Biog. Dict., art. John Brown. 
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by him, declared in 1794 that this “ virtuoso of human- 
ity ” had contributed much to the philosophy of Leibnita, 
Diderot, Lessing, and Mendelssohn, and indeed had “ exer- 
cised a marked influence upon the best heads of the cen- 
tury, upon men who with resolute honesty concerned them- 
selves with the True, the Beautiful, and the Good.” ** 
Shaftesbury’s countryman, John Armstrong, who was not 
so friendly to his philosophy, gave similar, but less elegant, 
testimony by admitting in Taste (1753) that “ Ashley 
turned more solid heads than one.” It is safe to assert 
that, with the possible exception of John Locke, Shaftes- 


bury was more generally known in the mid-century than 


any other English philosopher. 


II 


These various conditions indicate why Shaftesbury’s 
vogue in popular literature was delayed until the closing 
years of George I.’s reign and then suddenly became 
general. 


In the earlier period I have already noted a faint re-’ 


flection of his influence on Henry Grove’s essays in the 
Spectator; but it is a very general resemblance and 
cautiously avoids any possibility of offense to the Church. 
Apparently the first_actual literary follower of Shaftes- 
~ bury was the obscure poet Henry Needler (1690-1718). 
In a thin_yolume of verse and prose, original date of pub- 
lication unknown, there is a letter of December 3, 1711, 
in which he thanks a correspondent for a copy of the 


Characteristics (published in that year). As a token of 


*® Briefe zur Beférderung der Humanitit, Brief 33. See also Brief 
32; Fragmente, Zweite Sammlung, “ Von der griechischen Litteratur 
in Deutschland; ” and Adrastea, 1, 14: “Shaftesburi, Geist und 
Frohsinn.” 
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his appreciation, he attempted a prose imitation of Shaftes- 
bury’s apostrophe to nature in the Moralists, and used the 
same material for a Poem in blank verse, proving the 
Being of a God from the Works of Creation. And some 
brief Remarks on the Folly of Discontent. These puerile 
performances assemble all the propositions of Natural 
Religion: the Deity reveals himself through his works; 
the revelation of his character is made clear to his crea- 
tures, who are endowed with an all-sufficient reason; and 
the only legitimate attitude of man is the assurance that 
this scheme of nature is unexceptionable. Other resem- 
blances to Shaftesbury are evident in Needler’s prose 
essay On the Beauty of the Universe and his poems On the 
True Cause of Natural Effects and A Vernal Hymn in 
Praise of the Creator. I suspect Needler’s fate served for 
a time to deter further experiments of the kind; there 
seems to be no trace of his first edition; he committed 
suicide, and the editor of the second edition was much con- 
cerned to vindicate the “extreme piety” of the poet. 
Although his entire work is feeble and makes relatively 
little of Shaftesbury except as to theology, it is important 
as an index. \In spite of the danger which almost cer- 
tainly attended the adoption of deism, he could not resist 


the appeal of Shaftesbury’s poetical treatment of nature. ) | 


At the time of the second edition (1728), such ideas were 
no longer contraband, and poetry was already flooded with 
a more or less scientific study of universal harmony. 
/Needler’s explicit reference of these views to Shaftesbury 
‘is in itself a good reason for supposing that, although 
/some of the later poets do not acknowledge the indebted- 
' ness, the entire school derived much of its inspiration from 
the same source. It is probable, too, that the following 
publisher’s Advertisement included in the 1728 edition of 
Needler stimulated productivity: “The Essay on the 
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Beauty of the Universe, though very just and rational, is 
but a cketch (as Mr. Needler himself owns) . . . I wish 
it may incite some able hand to treat more amply so useful 
and entertaining a Subject.” 

Shaftesbury’s popularity, however, was to depend pri- 
marily on his ethical teaching, for which this theology 
served merely as a poetical background. Popular writers, 
like the philosophers, turned to him in the late twenties as 
a refuge from the nightmare occasioned by Mandeville’s 
doctrine, which in view of contemporary selfishness was 
diseoncertingly plausible, and therefore all the more dis- 
tressing to national pride.) A good general impression of 
the popular attitude is afforded by extracts from two 
poems that came somewhat late in the movement. In 
Honour, a Poem (1743), which denounces various pests 
of society, John Brown bestows chief place upon Hobbes 
and Mandeville: 


Errour in vain attempts the foul disguise 

Still tasted in the bitter wave of vice; 

Drawn from the springs of Falsehood all confess 
Each baneful drop that poisons happiness; 

Gordon’s thin shallows, Tindale’s muddy page, 

And Morgan’s gall, and Woolston’s furious rage; 

Th’ envenom’d stream that flows from Toland’s quill, 
And the rank dregs of Hobbes and Mandeville. 
Detested names! yet sentenc’d ne’er to die; 

Snatch’d from oblivion’s grave by infamy.* 


The author adds, in a footnote to the passage, “‘ The reader 
who is acquainted with the writings of these gentlemen 
will probably observe a kind of climax in this place; as- 
cending from those who attempt to destroy the several 


* Similar attacks on the egoists are contained in James Bramston’s 
The Mon of Taste (1733); David Mallet’s Tyburn: To the Marine 
Society (1762); Samuel Wesley, Jr.’3 On Mr. Hobbes; William 
Dobson’s Translation of Anti-Lucretius, Of God and Nature (1757). 
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fences of virtue, to the wild boars of the wood that root 
it up.” Shaftesbury, on the other hand, was hailed as the 
champion of moral rule. In a poem of 1735, referring to 
Newton’s discoveries, is the following tribute by William 
Melmoth: ? 

Order without us, what imports it seen, 

If all is restless anarchy within? 

Fired with this thought great Ashley, gen’rous sage, 

Plan’d [sic] in sweet leisure his instructive page. 

Not orbs he weighs, but marks with happier skill 

The scope of action and the poise of will; 

In fair proportion here described we trace 

Each mental, beauty, and each moral \grace, 

Each useful passion taught its tone designed 

In the nice concord of a well tun’d mind. 

Does mean self-love contract each social aim? 

Here publick transports shall thy soul inflame, 

Virtue and Deity supremely fair, 

Too oft delineated with looks severe, 

Resume their native smiles and graces here. 


The moral question at issue between these two systems 
xf philosophy—the egoistic and the benevolent—became 
soon after the publication of the Fable the most absorbing 
topic of public discussion. Apparently no poet had the 
courage to support Mandeville’s entire theory.* Naturally 
Shaftesbury’s most ardent defenders were deists who ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the Characteristics entire. It was 
therefore due principally to the deists that “ benevolence ” 
became the most fashionable topic of poetry; but their 
view gradually spread. The result was not merely a re- 


* Of Active and Retired Life, an Epistle to Henry Coventry, Esq. 
(1735). 

Lord Paget’s An Essay on Human Life (1734), which according 
to Horace Walpole was written in imitation of Pope, is probably to 
be excepted; there is one passage which adopts Mandeville’s view 
in explicit terms. Later, however, the author apparently contradicts 
himself. 
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vival of social and literary interest in philanthropy, and a 
revulsion from the moral coarseness of the time, but the 
replacing of the old prudential argument by a more disin- 
terested motive that lent itself to the sentimental belief 
in natural goodness. The change meant a break with theo- 
logical dogma and a definite step towards the naturalism 
of Rousseau. 

In poetry the beginning of this ethical movement is to 
be assigned definitely to James Thomson. By adopting 


“the theory of the social affections, he became the first im- 


portant humanitarian poet in English. When the original 
edition of Winter appeared (1726), Thomson was not suf- 
ficiently in touch with English social problems to deal 
with them; his first utterance on the subject is in Summer 
(1727), and it is stated in the most general terms. After 
upbraiding the cruelty of those who neglect charitable 
offices, he adds: 


But to the generous still-improving mind, 
‘That gives the hopeless heart to sing for joy, 
Diffusing kind beneficence around, 

Boastless, as now descends the silent dew— 
To him the long review of ordered life 

Is inward rapture only to be felt. (1641-6) 


Simple, and even commonplace, as this passage is, it sounds 
a new note in English poetry. From this time forward 
Thomson himself was continually pleading, not merely for 
the spirit of benevolence, but for every special humane 
movement of his day. Most of such comment in the Sea- 


sons * is in_passages-supplementary to the original content 


*The chief passages are: Spring, 867-962 (904-62 added 1738) ; 
Summer, 1013-25, 1630-46; Autumn, 95-150, 169-76, 350-9, 1020-9; 
Winter, 276-388, 1050-69. Some of these are discussed briefly by 
Léon Morel, James Thomson, sa vie et ses wuvres, Paris, 1895, p. 
388. See also To the Memory of ... Talbot, 117-29, 270-82, 352-62; 
Liberty, m1, 32-70, Iv, 322-43, 479-573, 746-62, 1157-76, v, 235-61, 
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of the poems,® the chief additions being made to Winter: 
the first edition, the second, and the final contain, respect- 
ively, 405, 781, and 1069 lines, and the increase is due 
principally to the insertion of humanitarian passages. ) 
Among the special philanthropies he encouraged in the 
Seasons and elsewhere are Oglethorpe’s prison reforms,® 
the founding of Georgia for debtors,’ and the erection of 
the Foundling Hospital. In no poet before Thomson, 
and in few poets since, have social duties held so large a 
place in comparison with other literary interests; more- 
over, in no popular writing had the cause of social reform 
_been argued on the basis adopted by him. 

Thomson was regarded by Voltaire ® as “a true philo- 
sophical poet,” and that he drew his inspiration largely 
from the Characteristics was recognized by Herder,'® whose 
own reproduction of Shaftesbury’s ideas in both prose ' 
and verse ** establishes his competency as a critic in the 
matter. One of Thomson’s recent biographers, however, 
is disturbed by what he considers a modern tendency to 
associate the poet with the philosophers. “ To represent 
him as primarily a ‘ philosophical poet’ is,” says G. C. 
Macaulay,’® “ a strange aberration of criticism which has 


277-303, 471-83, 638-66; Castle of Indolence, Canto mn, stanzas lxxiv, 
Ixxv (Aldine ed., 2 vols., 1897). 

* For the various texts, see O. Zippel, ed. Seasons, Berlin, 1908. 

* Winter, 359-88. 

* Liberty, Part v, 638-46. 

* Idem, 471-83, 647-66. 

*From Voltaire’s letter to Lyttelton, May 17, 1750. Cf. R. J. 
Phillimore, op. cit., 1, p. 323. 

” Adrastea, 1, 14: “Shaftesburi, Geist und Frohsinn.” Cited by 
T. Fowler, op. cit., p. 161. 

“ Briefe zur Beférderung der Humanitat, Brief 32. 

* Naturhymnus von Shaftesburi (1800). 

* James Thomson (English Men of Letters), p. 96. But see W. J. 
Courthope, History of English Poetry, v, pp. 305-12; Morel, op cit., 
Ch. vr, Sect. iv. 
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been reserved for our own times.” The truth is, it would 
be a strange oversight in criticism not to do so. \If in a 
period when most of the literature was didactic there is 
any poet more frankly committed to philosophy than Mark 
Akenside, it is James Thomson. In a juvenile lay he 
laments his philosophic inability: 

Ah! my loved God! in vain a tender youth 

Unskilled in arts of deep philosophy, 

Attempts to search the bulky mass of matter, 


To trace the rules of motion; and pursue 
The phantom Time, too subtle for his grasp.” 


In a later poem he indicates that he has supplied the 
deficiency : ; 
With thee, serene Philosophy, with thee, 


And thy bright garland, let me crown my song! 
Effusive source of evidence and truth! 


And after explaining the nature of his philosophical 
conclusions, he adds: 
Tutored by thee, hence poetry exalts 
Her voice to ages; and informs the page 
With music, image, sentiment, and thought, 
Never to die; the treasure of mankind, 
Their highest honour, and their truest joy.” 


There are few pages in his poems which will not furnish 
further evidence, including the mention and reproduction 
of various philosophers, ancient and modern. What Ma- 
caulay probably meant is that Thomson does not expound 
any particular system of philosophy in dry detail, that he 
is not a mere versifying philosopher. This statement, how- 
ever, is true only in the sense that his philosophy is not 


“% Fragment of a Poem on the Works and Wonders of Almighty 
Power. Pub. in Plain Dealer, 46. 
* See entire passage, Summer, 1730-1805. 
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collected in one continuous passage, but is relieved and 
illustrated by many devices of poetic art; the entire corpus 
of his verse is pervaded by philosophic assumptions fre- 
quently stated and maintained with as great consistence 
as one finds in most speculation of the period.'® 

That Thomson accepted the theology of deism is estab- 
lished by the testimony of his poetry and his contempora- 
ries. } Macaulay cited the latter class of evidence, but made 
little account of the former. Negatively, Thomson’s deism 
is indicated by the fact that, after he came to England, he 
expressed no belief in Christ or in revelation—an omission 
of some consequence when we recall that the religious con- 
troversy was then intense, that he was constantly dealing 
with questions immediately related to theological belief, 
and that in his early life he had written poems on the 
orthodox pattern. Positively, it is indicated by his insist- 
ence on the sufficiency of reason.’* Hig friend Lord Lyt- 
telton lamented his heresy and hoped that he would retract 
it publicly; but Lyttelton’s only satisfaction was that 
Thomson on his death-bed made a vague profession of 
Christianity to one or two personal friends.'* To shield 
the poet’s ~uputation after his death, Lyttelton omitted 
from the collected edition of Thomson’s work the Hymn. 
which concludes the Seasons; but Murdoch reinstated it, 
claiming that “the theology of it, allowance being made 


* Pope’s contradictions are notorious. Thomson vacillates between 
pantheism and a belief in the personality of God (Morel, op. cit., 
pp. 397-9); the same inconsistence runs throughout Shaftesbury’s 
philosophy. Their pantheism is a matter largely of poetic phrasing; 
but the orthodox found in these deistic expressions grounds for 
identifying deists and atheists. 

* There is more than a hint of his theology in Liberty, Part rv, 
561-73. 

* Lyttelton’s Letter to Doddridge, R. J. Phillimore, op. cit., 1, pp. 
306-8, 407-9. See also Morel, op. cit., pp. 156-7, 359-60. 
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for poetical expression, is orthodox.” | On this particular 
point Lyttelton’s judgment was obviousty sound; but this 
one omission would have had slight effect, for the deistic 
presupposition is at the root of all Thomson’s verse. ) 

» Itis highly probable, too, that the poet took his theology, 


as Needler did, directly from Shaftesbury. The funda-’ 


mental principle he might have had from various sources, 
for it was by this time a commonplace. The literature and 
coffee-house discussions which carried on the “ learned 
scufile,” during the reign of George I., however, were 
strictly polemical and usually very coarse. Shaftesbury 
had, on the other hand, quictly assumed the doctrine, and 
as a theologian had devoted his main energy to giving it 
poetic application in his impassioned treatment of the 
Deity and Nature. An equally wxsthetic and insidious 
presentation is not to be found in any of the argumentative 
deists who followed him. Thomson’s theology is of the 
same unobtrusive, artistic kind. .The similarity between 
the nature-worship in the Seasons and in the Character- 
istics, especially between the Hymn and the apostrophe 
in the Moralists, is too obvious to require more than a 
statement ; but it will become still more impressive if these 
two pieces are studied in connection with Herder’s Natur- 
hymnus von Shaftesburi (1800). The indebtedness is 
particularly evident in Thomson’s virtual identification of 
God and Nature in such passages as the following which 
occur frequently: 
Hail, Source of Beings, Universal Soul 
Of heaven and earth! Essential Presence, hail! ¥ 


O Nature! all-sufficient! over all! ” 


These, as they change, Almighty Father, fhese 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of Thee.” 


q en 
f ” Spring, 556 ff. * Autumn, 1351. * Hymn. 
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The dependence upon the Characteristics manifests itself 
still more clearly in passages like the following from Sum- 
mer, which repeats Shaftesbury’s protest against the short- 
sighted vanity of man in questioning the perfect ends of 
nature: 


Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative Wisdom, as if aught was formed 
In vain, or not for admirable ends.” 


The most connected discourse in the manner of the Charac- 
teristics is the treatment of the thesis already noted in the 
study of Shaftesbury—that the physical and moral world 
are but two expressions of the same cosmic order. Thom- 
son would study with his friends the world of physical 
nature— 


Its life, its laws, its progress, and its end, 


and adds in continuation: 


Then would we try to scan the moral world, 
Which, though to us it seems embroiled, moves on 
In high order; fitted and impelled 

By wisdom’s firmest hand, and issuing all 

In general good.* 


This agreement in theology, however, has for the present 
purpose only the secondary importance of confirming 
Thomson’s debt to the Characteristics for his system of 
morality. On this purely ethical ground the relation be- 
tween the two can hardly be questioned, although it has 
been disregarded by such a thorough student af Morel.*4 _ 
The main business of Thomson as well as Shaftesbury was — 


= LI. 318-20. 

= Winter, 572-616. 

* There is a slight reference to Shaftesbury and Thomson’s tribute 
to him, p. 399, and note. Grudzinski, in the introduction to his 


inaugural dissertation (op. cit., pp. 7-8), adopts Herder’s view. 
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to make his entire speculation subservient to virtuous prac- 
tice: in each case theology was important only as a starting- 
point for ethics. In his statement of man’s moral obliga- 
tions the poet’s indebtedness to the philosopher would be 
sufficiently clear from internal evidence; it is, moreover, 
explicitly acknowledged by Thomson. In a long catalogue 
of illustrious philosophers, statesmen, and poets of Eng 
land, Shaftesbury is the only one commended for his mora] 
teaching: ’ 

The generous Ashley, thine, the friend of man; 

Who scanned his nature with a brother's eye, 

His weakness prompt to shade, to raise his aim, 

To touch the finer movements of the mind, 

And with the moral beauty charm the heart.* 


The end of all Shaftesbury’s theology and ethies is the 
“moral beauty” which entitles man “ to be justly styled 
the friend of mankind ”; the moral purpose which invigor 
ates and unifies all of Thomfon’s poetry is the same um 
versal benevolence. In strict accord with Shaftesbury’s 
theory of natural virtue, Thomson urges as the sole per- 
suasive of all humanitarian conduct the “ moral beauty ” 
of goodness. “He makes even slighter concession to the 
orthedox notion of future reward and punishment than 
Shaftesbury does; the conclusion of Winter, altered as it 
now stands, allows a life of bliss. to compensate the evils 
endured by the virtuous in this world, but Thomson 
makes no attempt to enforce morality by reference to a 
future life. The orthodox poets of a slightly earlier 
period, and a few in his time, recommend social duties by 
depicting the awful scenes of the Judgment Day, when the 
charitable will be given eternal happiness with God, and 
the uncharitable will be consigned to everlasting fire; 


® Summer, 1550-5. 
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Thomson regularly proposes as the ultimate reward of 
generous aid the “ inward rapture only to be felt.” His 
belief in the sufficiency of virtue is contained in this 
prayer :— 

Father of light and life! thou Good Supreme! 

O teach me what is good! teach me thyself! 

Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 

From every low pursuit; and feed my soul 


With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure, 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss! * 


It may be objected that the present argument exagger- 
ates the evidence of internal resemblance and of Thomson’s 
own statement of discipleship by attributing to Shaftes- 


bury’s suggestion many ideas that are commonplaces in | 


philosophy and poetry. The very fact that they are com- 
monplaces is due largely to these two writers. Before 
Thomson’s time there is no popular writer who exhibits his 
system in its entirety or even the full statement of his 
moral! doctrine. It is equally true that he himself could 
have borrowed his main assumptions in toto only from 
Shaftesbury. His theology he might have had from any- 
where, but in a very dessicated form. Some details of 
his ethics he might have had from early philosophers. But 
the pagan moralists whom he mentions are the very writers 


whose doctrines inform the Characteristics; and among 
Shaftesbury’s successors the only moral philosopher who | 


could have contributed directly to Thomson’s special view 
of benevolence was Francis Hutcheson, who began his 

fense of the Characteristics the year Thomson came to 
London, and whose influence, if proved, would be merely 
additional. The argument of relation between Shaftes- 
bury and Thomson is further confirmed by their agreement 





* Winter, 217-22. 
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on matters extraneous to the subject of this study—includ- 
ing their critical utterances on literature, politics, and the 
connection between the arts and social progress. In the 
Advice to an Author, an essay recommended to struggling 
writers by its eloquent plea for literary patronage, Shaftes- 
bury urges particularly the employment of blank verse and 
the conversion of all poetry into a medium for moral 
instruction. Thomson’s conformity with these views and 
the defence of his practice, set forth in the prose dedica- 
tions and the poetry itself, may be accidental ; at any rate, 
the coincidence adds another link to the chain of associa- 
tion. Possibly a greater significance attaches to the fact 
that Thomson’s defense of the Whigs, his unhappy efforts 
to trace the genesis and progress of society, his treatment 
of the connection between culture and freedom, and vari- 
ous other enthusiastic ideas of Liberty are faithful in 
spirit to the earlier statements of the more practical Whig 
philosopher.** If we take into account at one view this 
general agreement on the incidental matters discussed by 
the two writers, the widespread interest in the Shaftes- 
bury-Mandeville dispute, Thomson’s evident imitation of 
Shaftesbury’s theological and ethical doctrine, and his own 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness; there is no reason for 
rejecting Herder’s opinion or for denying to Shaftesbury’s 


influence the moral system which underlies all of Thom- 


son’s benevolent poetry. To do so would be to assume 
that the poet Thomson evolved a theory of ethics which the 
philosophers themselves, Hutcheson and others, were copy- 
ing from Shaftesbury. 


* The following passages in the Characteristics reflect the author’s 
political views: 1, pp. 73, 141-6, 153-5; m, pp. 45-6. For further evi- 
dence see Regimen, Letter to Thomas Stringer, Feb. 15, 1695-6, p. 
300; to Sir Rowland Gwinn, Jan. 23, 1704, pp. 318-20; to Mr. Van 
Twedde, Tan. 17, 1705-6, pp. 347-352; to Tiresias, Nov. 29, 1706, 
pp. 367-8... 
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This is a matter of the first importance in defining the 
effect of the Characteristics upon popular literature. This 
relation once admitted, it follows that “ the founder of the 
‘benevolent school of philosophy” exerted through the 
Seasons an indirect influence upon many other poets, 

|great and small, who were immediately fired by the recep- 
ition of Thomson, but did not always refer their ideas to 
Shaftesbury as the original source. It was due largely to 
Thomson’s example that “ benevolence” and“ good-na- 
ture” stamped themselves on all English literature. In 
a biography prefixed to the 1740 edition of his poems, 
Thomas Murdoch explains the poet’s popularity on two 
grounds: “In a short time the applause became unani- 
mous ; everyone wondering how so many pictures, and pic- 
tures so familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in his descriptions. His digressions, too, 
the overflowings of a tender benevolent heart, charmed the 
reader no less; leaving him in doubt, whether he should 
more admire the Poet or love the Man.” Lord Lyttelton re- 
ferred to Thomson as one who taught “ fair Virtue’s purest 
laws,” ** and paid a compliment to his “ fine and delicate 
sentiments of a most tender and benevolent heart.” ** 
Shiels’s Musidorus (1748)%° commended Thomson’s hu- 
manity. David Mallet addressed him as a benefactor who 
“dared to embrace the general welfare of thy kind.” *! 
Similar praise is to be found in Shenstone’s Verses Writ- 
ten towards the close of 1748, Elegy x1v, xx1u1, and Pasto- 
ral Ode to Richard Lyttelton; Richard Savage’s Of Public 


** Prologue to Coriolanus (1749). 

* Dialogues of the Dead, xiv. 

*” 4A Poem Sacred to the Memory of Mr. James Thomson, London, 
1748. Published anonymously; for authorship of Shiels, see Morel, 
op. cit., p. 379, note. 

“To Mr. Thomson (on the publication of the second’ -dition of 
Winter), 1726. There were four editions of Winter in ‘is year. 
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Spirit; Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe’s To Mr. Thomson; Joseph 
Giles’s The Leasowes; Joseph Mitchell’s To Mr. Thom-~- 
son; and the anonymous On Beneficence.** The encour- 
agement of the poetasters to imitate Thomson’s benevo- 
lent writing and also to capitalize his example is 
seen in the following passage from James Ralph’s Pre- 
face to a volume of poetry (1729) including Night, 
which was written in imitation of Thomson’s Winter: 
“ Poetry is at once intended for our delight, and in- 
struction; but a vicious fancy of amusing the world with 
tritles in lieu of such subjects as are in themselves truly 
noble and sublime, has of late been too much indulg’d; for 
which reason, I hope, ’twill be equally needless, to make 
any excuse for my choice of so grave a subject, or use any 
persuasives to influence its success; especially if the dress 
it appears in should prove any way becoming to its dig- 
nity; and ’tis consider’d with what applause Mr. Thom- 
son’s admirable poems were generally received by the 
favorers of learning and good sense; an undeniable argu- 
ment, that if the ‘ Muse’ is really the inspirer, the world, 
even to a serious author, will not be wholly ungrateful.” ** 
Of Mark Akenside’s direct indebtedness to the Charac- 
teristics there is abundant evidence. He himself speaks 
of Shaftesbury as “the noble restorer of ancient philoso- 
phy.” 8 According to Gray, The Pleasures of the Imagi- 


= Second ed., London, 1764. 

* Compare Thomson’s Preface to the second, third, and fourth 
editions of Winter, Aldine ed., 1, pp. exi-exvi. 

* Author’s note on The Pleasures of the Imagination, Bk. 1, 1. 374 
(“Truth and Good are one”): he praises Hutcheson for the same 
doctrine. In note on Bk. m1, 1. 18, he connects Shaftesbury with 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, and declares that in Shaftesbury 
“the stoical doctrine is embellished with all the elegance and grace 
of Plato.” See also note on Bk. u, 1. 325. For the suggestions of 
another kind derived from Addison, see Preface. E 
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nation (1744) is “ too much infected with the Hutchison 
jargon.” °° Warburton calls Akenside “a follower of 
Ld. S[haftesbury].”** John Gilbert Cooper regarded 
Shaftesbury’s doctrine as best reproduced by Hutcheson 
and Akenside.** The Pleasures of the Imagination versi- 
fies not only the incidental theology of the Characteristics, 
but the attacks on superstition and the defense of ridicule 


as a corrective in all religious discussion.** It is least ° 


poetic in those parts which discuss the harmony of the 
physical universe discovered by Newton; Akenside at- 
tempts to illustrate the general truth by minute details, 
and turns out a product frequently neither scientific nor 
poetic. Thomson had exhibited the same fault, but less 
extensively. Although Akenside devotes much more of 
his time to these dry details than to the moral ideas and 
practical lessons arising from his system of nature, there 
are some passages which reproduce very accurately Shaftes- 
bury’s theory of innate benevolence. In the following 
passage Akenside takes issue with the cynicism of Hobbes 
and Mandeville: 

Dost thou aspire to judge between the Lord 

Of Nature and His works? To lift thy voice 

Against the sovereign order He decreed, 

All good and lovely? To blaspheme the bonds 

Of tenderness innate and social love, 

Holiest of things! by which the general orb 

Of being, as by adamantine links, 


Was drawn to perfect union and sustain’d 
From everlasting? Hast thou felt the pangs 


* Letters, ed. D. C. Tovey, 3 vols., London, 1900, 1, p. 119. 

* Remarks on Several Occasional Observations, etc. 

* Author’s note on The Power of Harmony. 

* This view of Shaftesbury’s was especially irritating to the ortho- 
dox, and was constantly attacked by them. For a similar protest in 
verse, see W. Whitehead, On Ridicule (1743). 
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¥ 
Of softening sorrow, of indignant zeal 
So grievous to the soul, as thence to wish 
< 


The ties of Nature broken from thy frame; 
That so thy selfish, unrelenting heart 
Might cease to mourn its lot, no longer then 
The wretched heir of evils not its own? 

O fair benevolence of generous minds! 7. 
O man by Nature form’d for all mankind! ” 


In another passage he is equally pointed in his attack on 

the assertion of the egoists that all pity is to be resolved - 

into selfishness. Mandeville had illustrated the point by 

saying that if a man rescues a baby from falling into the 

fire, he acts, not out of compassion for the baby, but out of 

the selfish desire to save himself from an unpleasant feel- . ‘ 
ing. Akenside’s counter illustration is as follows: , 


Ask the crowd 
Which flies impatient from the village walk 
To climb the neighboring cliffs, when far below 
The cruel winds have hurl’d upon the coast 
Some helpless bark; while sacred Pity melts 
The general eye, or Terror’s icy hand 
Smites, every mother closer to her breast 
Catches her child, and, pointing where the waves 
Foam through the shatter’d vessel, shrieks aloud 
As one poor wretch that spreads his piteous arms, “ 
For succour, swallow’d by the roaring surge, j | 
As now another, dash’d against the rock, 
Drops lifeless down: O! deemst thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by Nature given fi 
To mutual terror and compassion’s tears? ‘ 
No sweetly melting softness which attracts, 
O’er all that edge of pain, the social powers 
To this their proper action and their end?“ 


The closest rendering of Shaftesbury’s theory is found 
in Concord (1751), a poem written by his nephew James 


* Bk. 1, 246-62. ; 
“ Revised ed., 1765, Bk. m, 624-42. 
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Harris.*' The general resemblance is indicated by the 
opening lines: 


The deeds of discord, or in prose or rhyme, 

Let others tell. "Tis mine (the better theme) 

Concord to sing; and thus begins the song: 

Cengenial things to things congenial tend: 

So rivulets their little waters join 

To form one river’s greater stream: so haste 
°. The rivers, from their different climes, to meet, 

And kindly mix, in the vast ocean’s bed; 

To fires etherial, each terrestrial blaze, 

Such elemental Concord. Yet not here 

Confin’d the sacred sympathy, but wide 

Thro’ plant and animal diffusely spread. 

How many myriads of the grassy blade 

Assemble, to create one verdant plain? 

How many cedars’ towering heights conspire, 

Thy tops, O cloud-capt Lebanon! to deck? 

Life-animal still more conspicuous gives 

Her fair example. Here the social tie 

We trace, ascending from th’ ignoble swarms 

Of insects, up to flocks and grazing herds; 

Thence to the polities of bees and ants, 

And honest beavers, bound by friendly league 

Of mutual help and interest. Cruel man! 

For love of gain, to persecute, to kill, 

This gentle, social, and ingenious race, 

That never did you wrong. But stop, my Muse, 

Stop this sad song, nor deviate to recount 

Man’s more inhuman deeds; for man too feels 

Penign affection, nor dares disobey, 

Tho’ oft reluctant, Nature’s mighty voice, : 

That summons all to harmony and love. 

Else would to Nature’s Author foul impute 

Of negligence accrue, while baser things 


eS Ie 


“ Not included in the ed. of Harris’s works by his son, but assigned 
to him in The Poetical Calendar, F. Fawkes and W. Woty, London, 
1763, x1, pp. 53-9. Johnson considered Harris “a prig, and a bad 
prig ” (Boswell, ed. Morley, m1, p. 206). In 1744 he published Three 
Treatises, the first concerning Art, the second concerning Music, 
Painting, and Poetry, the third concerning Happiness; the first of 
these, a dialogue, is dedicated to Shaftesbury. 
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He knits in holy friendship, thus to leave 
His chief and last work void of sweet attract, 
And tendence to its fellow. 


The identity of the Good and Beautiful, one of the chief 
doctrines of the Characteristics, is stated thus: 


And as the tuneful string spontaneous sounds 

In answer to his kindred note; so he 

The secret harmony within him feels, 

When auzht of beauty offers. This the joy, 

While verdant plains and grazing herds we view, 
Or ocean’s mighty vastness; or the stars, 

In midnight silence as along they roll. 

Hence too the rapture, while the harmonious bard 
Attunes his vocal song; and hence the joy, 

While what the sculptor graves, the painter paints, 
And all the pleasing mimickries of Art 

Strike our accordant minds. Yet chief by far, 
aut is man’s joy, when, mixt with human kind, 
He feels affection melt the social heart; 

Feels friendship, love, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother. Here the pure 
Sincere congenial, free from all alloy, 

With bliss he recognizes. For to man 

What dearer is than man? Say you, who prove 
The kindly call, the social sympathy, 

What but this call, this social sympathy, 
Tempers to standard due the vain exult 

Of prosperous fortune? What but this refines 
Soft pity’s pain, and sweetens every care, 

Each friendly care we feel for human kind? 


The similar purport of The Power of Harmony, In Two | 
Books (1745), by John Gilbert Cooper, one of the chief / 


“henevolists,” is indicated sufficiently by the concluding 
statement of the Design prefixed to the poem: “ From what 
has been premised, it would be needless to explain the com- 
prehensive meaning of the word harmony. For an expla- 
nation or a proof of the relation of the imitative arts to 
moral philosophy, the reader is referred to the dialogues 
of Plato, and the other philosophers of the academie school ; 
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to lord Shaftesbury and Hutchison, their great disciples 
among the moderns.” The authority of Shaftesbury is 
avowed also by the minor poet Andrews in To the Late 
Lord Shaftesbury’s Ghost, printed as a conclusion to Eidyl- 
lia (1757) and the anonymous poems An Ode on Benevo- 
lence (1753) and An Essay on Happiness, In Four Books 
(1762). 


The poetry so far cited, ranging in time from 1726 to 


1762, represents a definite “school.” Of the distinctive / 
characteristics which these writers imitated from Shaftes- 


bury the most common are a quasi-scientific theology and 
a moral system ending in the doctrine of universal benevo- 
lence. That many other writers, who do not state their 
authority, fell under the same influence would naturally 
follow from the evidence of Shaftesbury’s popularity fur- 
nished by these poets and by the testimony of other 
writers cited in connection with various matters through- 
out this study. In view of such a vogue, it is clearly 
legitimate to refer to the same source contemporary 
poems exhibiting with minute precision the same charac- 
teristics. Whether they spring directly from_Shaftes- 
bury or his imitators is of small concern. _Undoubtedly 
most of them were stimulated by Thomson’s Seasons. 
The very titles of some indicate the nature of their con- 
tents: Henry Baker’s The Universe (1727), Henry 
Brooke’s Universal Beauty (1728, 1735),** Soame Jen- 
yns’s An Essay on Virtue (1734), and the anonymous 


“ According to the Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit., vol. rx, p. 207, 
Brooke’s poem is “by no means atheistic or even deistic”; but it 
has the characteristics of this school of deistic literature from Need- 
ler’s Essay on the Beauty of the Universe to Pope’s Essay on Man, 
to which Brooke refers, Bk. v, 60. Compare his pseudo-science with 
that of Shaftesbury, Thomson, and Akenside. Note also Bk. Vv, 
1-32. Did the Advertisement attached to Needler’s poem influence 
Brooke? (See supra, pp. 278-9.) 
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Order (1737), Essay on Happiness (1737), On Benefi- 
cence (1740), Nature, A Poem (1747), and Poetic Essays 
on Nature, Men and Morals (1750). There is further 
evidence of imitation in David Mallet’s The Excursion 
(1728) and William Hamilton’s Contemplation, or The 
Triumph of Love (1747). The allegiance to Hutcheson 
is acknowledged by Mrs. Constantia Grierson in a poem 
To the Honourable Mrs. Percival and by the anonymous 
author of On Reading Hutchison.** 

Of this group, only two pieces call for discussion. 
Henry Baker’s The Universe (1727), one of the first minor 
poems to indicate the movement, lias intimations of both 
Shaftesbury and Needler. Moreover, crude as the follow- 
ing passage is, it looks forward to the Essay on Man: 

Alas! what’s Man thus insolent and vain? 
One single link of Nature’s mighty chain. 


Each hated toad, each crawling worm we see, 
Is needful to the Whole no less than he. 


The passage immediately succeeding gives further evidence 
of relation to Shaftesbury and raises a point so far pur- 
posely ignored in the discussion of his philosophy and 
that of his imitators. 


Calmly consider wherefore gracious Heav’n 

To all these Creatures has existence giv’n. 

Eternal Goodness certainly design’d, 

That ev’ry one, according to its kind, 

Should happiness enjoy:—for God, all-just, 

Could ne’er intend His creatures to be curs’d. sa: f 
When life He gave, He meant that life should be 
A state productive of felicity. 

And, though to kill there may be some pretence, 
When raging hunger bids, or self-defence; 

No cause beside can justify the deed. 

‘Tis murder if not urg’d by real need. 


; 
‘ 


“* Ladies’ Mag., Iv, p. 1 (1753). 
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If the same Pow’r did ev’ry being give, 

If all for happiness did life receive, 

Then ev’ry thing has equal right to live. 

And how dares man, who’s but himself a breath, 
Destroy through wantonness, and sport with Death! 


That this particular form of humanity is an integral part 
of Shaftesbury’s scheme is self-evident, for the social affec- 
tions must of necessity include the lower animals as a part 
of universal nature. He specifically makes this applica- 
tion in opposition to Des Cartes,** and Needler develops 
the doctrine at some length.*® Like all of Shaftesbury’s 
program, this idea came largely from the seventeenth-cen- 
tury study of Greek philosophy. It is found repeatedly 
in the Cambridge Platonists,*® who were indebted for it 
chiefly to the Pythagoreans.*7 On the other hand, the 
elaboration and widespread diffusion of it in eighteenth- 
century literature were due to so many contributory influ- 
ences *® besides Natural Religion that an adequate exami- 
nation of it would require more space than can be given 
here. The movement was undoubtedly stimulated by de- 


“ Characteristics, 11, p. 287. Cf. 120-1, 176, 315-6 and 1, pp. 331-2. 

* Letter to Mr. D., Dec. 3, 1711, Works, p. 216. 

“For example, Cudworth, op. cit., 1, pp. 61, 357, m1, pp. 307-8, 
449-53, 469; Henry More, A Collection of Several Philosophical 
Writings, Bk. m, Ch. xii; Divine Dialogues, Dial. 1, Sect.. xi, Dial. 
m1, Sects. iii, xxx. J. Maxwell, the translator of Cumberland’s De 
Legibus Naturae (tr. 1727), regrets, in General Remarks on Ch. v, 
that the author did not include animals. 

“A popular source for the Pythagorean doctrine was Dryden’s 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Bk. xv. Compare Thomson, 
Spring, 336-378. 

“One of the most important was the Turkish Spy, by Giovanni 
Paolo Marana, which went through twenty-six English editions be- 
tween 1687 and 1770, and was widely imitated (see Martha Pike 
Conant, The Oriental Tale in England, Appendix B1). Another was 
Montaigne’s Essays, translated by Cotton 1685-6 (see Bk. 1, Ch. xxii; 
Bk. m1, Ch. xi and xii, especially pp. 135-75, Bohn’s Library). 
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istic notions, and is represented most strikingly in deistic 
poets like-Thomson.*® It is cited here, however, merely 
to confirm the argument that Baker is quite in harmony 
with Shaftesbury and that he may be regarded, therefore, 
as an early member of the school. 


Soame Jenyns’s An Lssay on Virtue (1734), written 


when deism was at its height, demands special mention 
because it is the most vicious of all this group of poems 
in its attack on Christian ethics. His principal grievance 
is the old charge of the deists, that so-called religion makes 
a man unnatural and therefore immoral. Ta_be good, 


according to Jenyns as well as Shaftesbury, man needs 


only y ictates of nature :— °° 


How easy is our yoke! how light our load! 
Did «we not strive to mend the laws of God! 
For his own sake no duty he can ask, 

The common welfare is our only task: 

For this sole end his precepts, kind and just, 
Forbid intemp’rance, murder, theft, and lust, 
With ev’ry act injurious to our own 

Or others’ good, for such are crimes alone: 
For this are peace, love, charity, enjoin’d, 
With all that can secure and bless mankind. 
Thus is the public safety virtue’s cause, 

And happiness the end of all her laws; 

For such by nature is the human frame, 

Our duty and our interest the same. 

*“ But held,” cries out some puritan divine, 
Whose well-stuffed cheeks with ease and plenty shine, 





“See Spring, 236-41, 336-78, 387-93, 702-28; Summer, 220-40, 267- 
80, 416-22; Autumn, 359-457, 980-7, 1172-1207; Winter, 240-64, 788- 
93, 815-33; Liberty 111, 32-70. 

» “ What Soame Jenyns says upon the subject is not to be minded; 
he is a wit. No, Sir; to act from pure benevolence is not possible 
for finite beings. Human benevolence is mingled with vanity, inter- 
est, or some other motive.”—Dr. Johnson (Boswell, m1, p. 40). 
Jenyns’s view underwent a change (see A Free Inquiry into the 
Nature and Origin of Evil, Letter v). 
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“Is this to fast, to mortify, refrain, 

And work salvation out with fear and pain?” 
We own the rigid lessons of their schools 

Are widely diff’rent from these easy rules; 
Virtue, with them, is only to abstain 

From all that nature asks, and covet pain; 
Pleasure and vice are ever near a-kin, 

And, if we thirst, cold water is a sin; 

Heaven’s path is rough and intricate, they say, 
Yet all are damn’d that trip, or miss their way; 
God is a being cruel and severe, 

And man a wretch, by his command plac’d here, 
In sunshine for a while to take a turn, 

Only to dry and make him fit to burn. 


Pope’s Essay on Man (1733-4) falls in the same cate- 
gory; it is a deistic poem evidently indebted to Shaftes- 
bury, but there is no reference to him.*' It raises a num- 
ber of special considerations due to the additional influ- 
ence of Bolingbroke and others; but fortunately, in order 
to come at Shaftesbury’s effect on Pope’s theory of benevo- 
lence, we may take for granted various facts, which have 
become fully established. In the first place, it is certain 
that Bolingbroke, whom Pope cited as the sole authority 
for his ideas, drew much of his own system from Shaftes- 
bury; but on account of a passage in the Characteristics 
which reflects on him for deserting the Whigs,®? he de- 


liberately omitted from his tedious review of philosophy ; 


all direct reference to Shaftesbury’s system. J. M. Rob- 


"Elsewhere Pope ridiculed the Moralists. “ After borrowing so 
largely from this treatise, our author should not, methinks, have 
ridiculed it as he does, in the Fourth Book of the Dunciad, ver. 417 ” 
—J. Warton (Essay on Pope, 1806, 11, p. 94, note). Without citing 
his evidence, Professor Fowler says that Pope did mention both the 
Inquiry and the Moralists as sources for the Essay (op. cit., p. 152, 
note). Grudzinski makes the same unsupported assertion (op. cit., 
p- 100). 

@ Vol. m, p. 262. Bolingbroke is not mentioned by name; but see 
Editor’s note. 
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ertson asserts that the Essay is “ in large part pure Shaftes- 
bury filtered through Bolingbroke.” °* In the second 
place, it is known that Pope borrowed directly from vari- 
ous sources, and that one of the most important is the 
Moralists. This view, advanced by Voltaire,®* Warton,°° 
Warburton,*® and others in the eighteenth century is not 
questioned.*? That Pope elsewhere mentioned Shaftes- 
bury only to ridicule him needs no further explanation 
than the attitude of his patron. In addition, there are 
two other important authorities cited for the Pssay: King’s 
De Origine Mali (1702) and Leibnitz’s Théodicée (1710). 
The contribution of the latter is, I think, purely conjec- 
tural; but the insertion of neither King nor Leibnitz af- 
fects the main question under present consideration. The 
passages rightly or wrongly attributed to them relate only 
to details of theology, particularly to the question of God’s 
providence; from the nature of their work they could have 
“yielded no more. Pope’s theory of benevolence is clearly 
due to Bolingbroke or Shaftesbury or both. Curiously 
enough, the commentators have confined themselves to the 
triangular agreement of the three; no attempt has been 
made to study Pope’s views in the light of certain differ- 
ences which distinguish Bolingbroke’s theory of benevo- 
lence from Shaftesbury’s. And the study of these at once 
explains some inconsistences of the Lssay and demon- 
strates the hold which the Characteristics had established 
on the popular mind. 


® Characteristics, I, p. xxv. Compare T. Fowler, op. cit., p. 151; 
Morel, op. cit., p. 399. 

* Lettres sur les Anglais, Let. xxm. 

% Essay on Pope, Sect. ix. See also his ed. of Pope. 

* Vindication, ete. and ed. of Pope. 

* See Elwin’s and Mark Pattison’s notes on the Essay and Paul 
Vater, Pope und Shaftesbury, Halle, a. S., 1897. 
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Bolingbroke’s suggestions were conveyed to Pope partly 
in conversations “ often interrupted, often renewed ” and 
partly in writing. Pope is said by Lord Bathurst to have 
had before him at the time of writing a special outline 
drawn up by Bolingbroke; ** but the only record which 
we have of the instructions given is in the Letters and 
the Fragments which were “thrown upon paper in Mr. 
Pope’s lifetime, and at his desire,” and published for the 
first time in the posthumous edition of Bolingbroke’s 
works (1754). There are in the Fragments, as the author 
admits, some alterations, and parts were written after what 
we have of the incomplete Essay had already been pub- 
lished ; these were evidently for the further guidance of 
Pope, who planned originally to extend the poem. There 
is no reason for supposing that this printed material, 
which fills two huge volumes of the latest edition of Boling- 
broke,®® does not represent an accurate statement of hi 
instructions; and it is on the basis of these that we must} 
caleulate’the differences between the views of Bolingbroke, 
and Shaftesbury. 

There are differences in both theology and ethics, and 
in the main, though not consistently, Pope follows Boling- 
broke. Theologically Shaftesbury would not have encour- 
aged Pope’s adoption of the very ancient view: 


Know then thyself. Presume not God to sean, 
The proper study of mankind is man. 


He insisted constantly on the study of man; *® but he had | 
little or none of Bolingbroke’s vicious contempt for the | 
supposition that human reason is capable of arriving at 
a knowledge of the divine nature, a view which Boling- 


See Elwin’s introductory remarks, 11, pp. 261 ff. 
* Four vols., Philadelphia, 1841 (to which all references below). 
© Characteristics, 1, pp. 90-4, 144, 185, 190-3; 1, pp. 274-5, 286 
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broke attacked with wearisome frequency in his opposition / 
to Clarke.®’ It will be observed that here, and wherever | 
/ else the two differ” Shaftesbury is far more flattering to 
man’s nature. Under this difference is comprehended all of 
Bolingbroke’s covert attacks on the ethics of the Character- 
istics.( He followed the Cambridge Platonists and Shaftes- 
bury only to the extent of considering benevolence the | 
supreme Law of Nature and the one possibility of human 
happiness ; beyond this point he pursued a system at times / 
almost in harmony with Hobbes and Mandeville. Allow- | 
ing the desirability of benevolence, he makes it very diffi- | 
cult of aftainment. With him it is not a matter of in-| 
stinet. 7 Bolingbroke had no greater tolerance for Shaftes- ‘ 
bury’s moral sense and intuitive benevolence than Mande- 

ville had. These were mere “ Platonic whimsies.” “ They 

affirm,” he said, “that they have .... a moral sense, 

that is, an instinct by which they distinguish what is 

morally good from what is morally evil, and perceive an 

agreeable or disagreeable intellectual sensation accordingly, 

without the trouble of observation and reflection. They 

bid fair to be enthusiasts in ethics, and to make natural 

religion as ridiculous, as some of their brothers have made 

revealed religion, by insisting on the doctrine of an inward 

light.” vz) Instead of the two sets of affections provided | 

iby Shaftesbury’s formula, self-love and social, man has | 
aiiten to Bolingbroke only an instinctive self-love. | 

This, he admitted, has a rudimentary social tendency in || 

that it prompts man to associate with his fellows; but this | 
‘instinct is no more than that of the lower animals and is | 
limited to physical enjoyment. It not only fails to con- 


‘ 


oS = 


| 

\ 

| 
“Vol. m1, pp. 51, 52, 109, 116, 210, 324; 1v, Frag. i, pp. 118-9, 131, 
Frag. ii, pp. 132-5, 137-8, Frag. vi, p. 166, Frag. viii, pp. 175-7, Frag. 
xx, p. 233, Frag. xli, pp. 319-22, Frag. xlvii, pp. 350-1, Frag. xlviii, i 
pp. 355-6, Frag. xlix, pp. 356-60, Frag. 1, pp. 360-3. 

@ Vol. 1v, Frag. vi, pp. 167-8. Cf. Vol. m1, pp. 396-401. 

9 
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duct man beyond this embryonic social state, but is an 
active enemy to true social development. The virtue of 
benevolence, and indeed all virtue, is to be acquired only 
by means of the reason. ‘There is an incessant conflict 
between the various passions arising from natural self- 
love, which seeks mere pleasure, and the dictates of 
reason, which seeks genuine happiness.®* In this conflict 
the selfish passions have the advantage in that they act 
quickly under the influence of immediate pleasure, whereas 
the reason acts slowly under the influence of a greater but 
more remote good.** (The sentimentalist Shaftesbury de-~) 
clares that goodness is the natural state of man; the ration- § y 


"4 


- alist Bolingbroke, that goodness results from a conquest | 
| of natural instinct by reason: they are the prototy pm, 2 re 


ectively, of Rousseau and Voltaire. 

In this difference is found the key to the most distinctive , 
doctrine of Pope’s ethical system. Warton’s note to the ~ 
contrary, Bolingbroke’s theory is seen clearly in Pope’s 


Two principles in human nature reign; 

Self-love, to urge, and reason, to restrain; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 

Each works its end, to move or govern all: p 
And to their proper operation still, 

Ascribe all good; to their improper, ill. 


Self-love still stronger, as its object’s nigh; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie: 
That sees immediate good by present sense; 
Reason, the future and the consequence.® 


Nor is Pope guilty of inconsistence when he grafts upon 
this doctrine Mandeville’s contention that the virtues them- 


® Vol. Iv, Frag. xxvi, p. 263; Frag. xxxiii, p. 290; Frag. li, pp. 369- 

72; Frag. lv, p. 390; Frag. lxiv, pp. 428-9. 
* Vol. 1v, Frag. Ixv, pp. 432-3; Frag. Ixvi, pp. 433-4. 4 
© Second Epistle, 53-74. Both Bolingbroke and Pope were proba- 

bly influenced by Bacon (see Bowles’s note}. 
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selves arise from vices properly controlled. by reason.®® 
Bolingbroke does not develop the thesis, but it is implied 
and thoroughly in keeping with his assumptions. 
In the Essay and the Epistles Pope’s occasional em- 
phasis on the “ ruling passioy ” as the source of the chief 
virtue or of the chief vice, according as it is or is not con- 
trolled by reason, is a faithful development of this ration- 
alistic view of ethics as opposed to the sentimentalism of 








Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. Like the old Calvinistic 








doctrine of man’s depravity, it justifies Bolingbroke and 
Pope in their practical suspicion of human nature—a sus- 
picion far more natural to them than Shaftesbury’s genial ° 
flattery, and corroborated, no doubt by their intimate 
knowledge of themselves. ( Thus it came that though both 
Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury attached supreme moral 
importance to nature’s law of benevolence as the only 
means of happiness, the theory of intuitive social affection 
led Shaftesbury to regard the ideal of universal philan- 
thropy a practical dream, while the insistence upon the 
‘conflict between instinct and reason led Bolingbroke to the 
gloomy conclusion that, since social virtue is pitted against 
great odds, at best our lot here will always be “a mixed 
happiness.”.) In poetry Thomson reflects the first view, 
and Pope, despite much criticism to the contrary, reflects 
the second. , So far his teaching, which undoubtedly ac- 
cords with his predilections, is consistent also with the 
philosophical tenets of his model. / 

He was unable, however, to maintain throughout the 
Essay the fine distinction involved, and his failure to do 
so explains one inconsistence of the poem which has never 
been assigned to its exact cause. Pope’s awkwardness is 


® See, however, a remark of Pope’s quoted by Spence, Anecdotes, 
p. 9. 
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due largely to himself, for he was incapable of sustained 
logic; but partly also to Bolingbroke, whose phrasing at 
times obscures his original quarrel with the Platonists. 
For example, such sentences as the following read like 
Shaftesbury’s formula: “ Sociability is the great instinct, 
and benevolence the great law, of human nature, which 
no other law can repeal, or alter.” ®* The fact is Boling- 
broke found it a very delicate matter to represent natural 
instinct as being at once an embryonic social motive and 
also an impediment to genuine social development. Even 
if such a discrimination is valid, it is difficult to handle. 
To refute Hobbes, he needed the first assumption ; to refute 
the Platonists, he needed the second. In his attempt to 
appropriate for his own purpose most of Shaftesbury’s 
refutation of Hobbes, he came perilously near admitting 
the very doctrine of Shaftesbury which he was constantly 
denying. In the same manner his poetical disciple sets out 
boldly with self-love opposed to reason; but later, in his 
anxiety to emphasize the beauty of benevolence, he finds 
his hypothetical man duly equipped with self-love and 
social, both of which seem to be instinctive. For example, 
the third Epistle closes: 
So two-consistent motions act the soul; 
And one regards itself, and one the whole. 


Thus God and Nature linked the general frame, 
And bade Self-love and Social be the same.* 


The most illuminating comment on this passage is one 
made by Bolingbroke himself, who was quick to detect 
signs of Pope’s defection from the cause of reason to that 
of moral instinct. “ That true self-love and social are the 
same, as you have expressed a maxim, I have always 


* Vol. 1v, Frag. xxv, p. 297. 
* Warton’s note is clearly and radically wrong. 
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thought most undeniably evident; or that the author of 
nature has so constituted the human system, that they 
coincide in it, may be easily demonstrated to any one who 
is able to compare a very few clear and determinate ideas. 
But it will not follow, that he to whom this demonstration 
is made, nor even he who makes it, shall regulate his con- 
duct according to it, nor reduce to practice what is true in 
speculation. We are so made, that a less immediate gocd 
will determine the generality of mankind, in opposition 
to one that is much greater, even according to our own 
measure of things, but more remote, and an agreeable mo- 
mentary sensation will be preferred to any lasting and 
real advantage which reason alone can hold out to us, and 
reflection alone can make us perceive.... The influ- 
ence of reason is slow and calm, that of the passions sud- 
den and violent. Reason therefore might suggest the art 
that served to turn the passions on her side.” ® 

Pope’s Essay on Man thus becomes a conspicuous proof of 





| 


‘ 
i 


the literary ascendency attained by the Characteristics. It ) 


is indebted to Shaftesbury in three ways: in the first place, 
many of the ideas contributed by Bolingbroke came origin- 
ally from his opponent; in the second place, the phrasing 
of Pope indicates that he sometimes borrowed from Shaftes- 
bury directly what he might have found also in Boling- 
broke; and in the third_place, Pope, who was under the 
special tutelage of his friend, could not wholly refrain 
from that particular aspect of Shaftesbury’s theory which 
Bolingbroke endeavored to controvert. The extent to 
which he did actually succeed in applying Bolingbroke’s 
theory of benevolence as opposed to Shaftesbury’s is what 
differentiates the Hssay from the other poems so far ex- 


* Vol. mi, Essay m1, p. 224. The italics are not in the original. 
I am surprised that this passage has been neglected by commentators. 
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amined in this study. The other poets were not subjected 
to Bolingbroke’s own statement until after the publication 
of his works by Mallet in 1754, and they seem in the mean- 
time not to have been affected by Pope’s vague and incon- 
sistent reproduction.7° Though his example must have 
encouraged the later productions of the “ benevolists,” it 
is significant that the small poets cite as their authority 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Thomson rather than Pope. 
Those who wrote after the publication of Bolingbroke 
showed no greater inclination to adopt him, and Isaac 
Hawkins Browne made a special point of attacking him."! 


III 


The poetry of benevolence so far considered, though not 
written necessarily by avowed deists, is based on the as- 
sumption of Natural Religion and antagonizes the old 
orthodox position. Since these deistical poems, however, 
represent by no means the whole output of poetry written 
under George II. to recommend benevolence, it remains 
now to be considered whether Shaftesbury probably in- 
fluenced those poems which are less definitely associated 
with his peculiar theology. 

His opposition to revealed religion continued to be a 
thorn in the flesh of the orthodox.' Naturally enough, 
some of them a!so attacked his system of independent 
ethics. Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas introduces a philosopher 
whose moral code is summed up in “ this simple and intel- 


* Lord Paget’s An Essay on Human Life (1734) is an exception. 

™ Fragmentum, I. H. B. completum. Anti-Bolingbrokius, ete., 
London, 1769. ; 

*See The Cure of Deism, etc. (1736, 1737, 1739) ; Deism Revealed, 
ete. (1751); J. Ogilvie, D.D., An Inquiry into the Causes of Infi- 
delity . . . of the Times, etc. (1783). 
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ligible maxim—that deviation from nature is deviation 
from happiness ”; but after considerable explanation, the 
prince decided “ that this was one of those sages whom he 
should understand less as he heard him longer.” ? Field- 
ing ridiculed the doctrine of “ the fitness of things ”’ by as- 
signing it to Square, and to the assertion that virtue pro- 
duces happiness and vice, misery, he offered “ but one ob- 
jection, namely, that it is not true.” * Smollett put “ the 
greatest part of that frothy writer’s rhapsody” in the 
mouth of the philosophical doctor in Peregrine Pickle,* 
and accounted for the ruin of Miss Williams in Roderick 
Random by making her a disciple of Shaftesbury, Tindal, 
and Hobbes.° Mrs. Mary Barber, a writer of temporary 
importance, vented her prejudice against deistical morality 
in the following passage from a poem inappropriately ad- 
dressed To Mr. Pope: Intreating him to write Verses to 
the Memory of Thomas, late Earl of Thanet (pub. 1734) : 

Ye vain pretenders to superior sense, 

Ye empty boasters of beneficence, 

Who, in the scorners seat, exulting, sit, 

And vaunt your impious raillery for wit, 

The Gospel-Rule defective you pretend, 

When you the social duties recommend: 

In Thanet see them heighten’d and refin’d; 

In 'thanet see the friend of human kind; 

Heighten’d by Faith, see ev’ry virtue’s force: 

By Faith, the surest sanction, noblest source. 


Free-thinkers, Moralists, on you I call, 
Can Thanet’s worth be equall’d by you all? 


Similar protests abound in the minor poetry of the period,® 
and a few of the small poets still persisted in recommend- 


* Ch. xxii: “ The Happiness of a Life Led according to Nature.” 

* Tom Jones, Bk. xv, Ch. i. 

*Ch. xliii. Cf. Ch. xxiv, lvii, Ixx. 5 Ch. xxii. 

*See, fur example, To The Rev. Mr. Layng. Occasion’d by his 
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ing social duties by means of the old-fashioned forecast 
| of the day of judgment.’ CThe most formidable opposition 
| offered by poetry to deism in general is that of Edward 
Young, whose Night Thoughts (1742-5), written pri- 
marily to rebuke Pope’s omission of immortality from the 
scheme of his Hssay, was regarded as the official apology 
for Christianity. Admitting the force of reason in re- 
: ligion, the uselessness of miracles, and the eternal laws 
imprinted on nature, he contended that Christianity is 
as reasonable and natural as deism, but that the addition 
of faith is essential, and that mercy is not, as the deists 
implied, the sole attribute of God. In his ethical utter- 
ances he sternly denounced the theory of natural goodness ; 
in fact, the orthodox could not maintain their opposition 
" to Mandeville on this one point without doing violence 
to their accepted theology and probably their real convic- 
tion. Young’s chief quarrel, however, was with the as- 


sumption of the Shaftesburian moralists that virtue is its 














own reward and not in need of future recompense. 





“ Has virtue, then, no joys?”—Yes, joys dear bought. 
Talk ne’er so long, in this imperfect state, 

Virtue and vice are at eternal war, 

Virtue’s a combat; and who fights for nought? 

Or for precarious, or for small reward? 

Who virtue’s self-reward so loud resound, 

Would take degrees angelic here below, 

And virtue, while they compliment, betray, 

By feeble motives and unfaithful guards. 


Sermon on Mutual Benevolence (Anonymous, 1746), Fawkes and 
Woty, Poet. Cal., v, p. 118; Thomas Hobson, Christianity the Light 
of the Moral World (1745). 

*In 1757 two poems entitled The Day of Judgment were presented 
for the Seatonian Prize at Cambridge, by G. Bally and R. Glynn. 
The first was published independently, London, 1757; the second 
appears in Poet. Cal., x, pp. 20-30. 
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Rewards and punishments make God ador’d; 
And hopes and fears give conscience all her power.® 


Opposing his orthodoxy to the special argument of intui- 
tive social affection, Young declared, 


Some we can’t love, but for the Almighty’s sake. 


But such opposition was less thorough than these oppo- 
nents themselves believed. That new ethical principles 
were invading the stronghold of the “ Gospel-Rule” is 
evident from the examples of Butler and the other Chris- 
tian moralists; without setting aside the authority of pre- 
cept, they were giving ethics an independent foundation 
in nature. In taking this step, they were indebted chiefly 
to Shaftesbury, whose theology they abhorred. In the 
Preface to the 1729 edition of Fifteen Sermons (1726),° 
Butler, for example, acknowledged that, despite his excep- 
tion to some details of Shaftesbury’s system, it is in the 
main authoritative. Likewise “ Estimate” .Brown’s re- 
view of the Characteristics, though at many points antage- 
nistic, stoutly champions Shaftesbury’s general conclusion 
against the doctrine of Mandeville.*° Their example, 
which probably had no effect on literature, is symptomatic 
of Shaftesbury’s gradual conversion of orthodoxy to inde- 
pendent ethics in general and to his special emphasis upon 


® Night vir. 

* Note the importance attached to Butler’s statement by W. Hazlitt, 
“Self-Love and Benevolence,” New Monthly Mag., Oct. and Dec., 
1828. 

” Essays on the Characteristics, by John Brown, M.A., 1751. 
Those parts of his criticism which were unfavorable provoked three 
replies: Charles Bulkley, A Vindication of Lord Shaftesbury on the 
Subject of Ridicule (1751) and A Vindication of Lord Shaftesbury 
on the Subjects of Morality and Religion (1752); and Animadver- 
sions on Mr. Brown’s Three Essays on the Characteristics, authorship 
unknown. 
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benevolence as a natural impulse. Just as the orthodox 
had all along endeavored to prove that the deists had no 
monopoly on reason, they were now equally determined to 
contest the superior claim of the deists to natural benevo- 
lence, and it was with particular reluctance that they men- 
tioned Shaftesbury among the opponents of revealed re- 
ligion."" 

The resulting compromise so far obliterated the line be- 
tween the ethical assumptions of the more liberal Chris- 
tians and of the moderate deists that the poetry of benevo- 


lence came to be less distinctive of the author’s religious_ 


affiliations. Many of the less specialized poems occupy 
this middle ground. To whichever party the writers ad- 
hered, whether they were deists or Christians or “ Chris- 
tian deists,” they presented the beauty of benevolence, or 
“ good-nature,” in a manner different from the earlier 
orthodox formula, but confined themselves to a statement 
so general and so free from minute controversial details 
that, if we except a few old-fashioned sticklers for the 
unaided “ Gospel-rule,” their poems were now inoffensive 
to all parties. The volume of such poetry is immense and 
was written by men of the most varied beliefs. Some of 
the writers were in complete sympathy with Shaftesbury, 
some were skeptical of various details, and some were on 
occasion openly hostile to him. Acknowledged or not, how- 
ever, their indebtedness to “ the founder of the benevolent 
school of philosophy,” at first hand or second, is obvious. 
In the first place, the fashion which they followed in poetry 


“Tt gives me a real concern, that among the writers who have 
appeared against revealed religion, I am obliged to take notice of 
the noble author of the Characteristics. Some indeed are not willing 
to allow that he is to be reckoned in this number .. . and yet it 
cannot be denied, that there are many things in his books, which 
seem to be evidently calculated to cast contempt upon Christianity 
and the holy Scriptures.” J. Leland, op. cit., 1, Letter v (1754). 
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was popularized by Shaftesbury’s deistical adherents; in. 
the seeond place, their ability to adopt the fashion without 
giving open offense to the orthodox was due to his partial 
» conquest of the traditional belief. The class is sufficiently 
illustrated by Henry Fielding’s Of Good Nature (1743) ;}2 
Lyttelton’s A Monody (1747);'* John Armstrong’s Of 
4 Benevolence (1751); Christopher Smart’s On Good Na- 
ture (1760); William Dodd’s Sacred to Humanity, The 
Man of Southgate, and An Hymn to Good Nature (1760) ; 





_ William Stevenson’s On Riches, and The Progress of 
; Evening, or The Power of Virtue (1765); Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams’s On Benevolence; and Thomas Black- 

- lock’s An Hymn to Benevolence (1746). In some of 
these poems, as well as in those which gre openly deist- 
4 ical, there are evidences of the Characteristics not only 


in idea, but also in phrasing. Even Young was not wholly 
immune. His designation of God as “ the great Philan- 
thropist ” is, according to his editor, the Reverend J. Mit- 
: ford, an example of very bad taste; '* certainly it is a 
concession to deistic theology out of harmony with some 
of his strictures. With similar inconsistence, Young, in 
the following passage, recommends the natural impulse to 
benevolence exactly as the disciples of Shaftesbury were 





f doing: ; 


ae 


Nothing in nature, much less conscious being, 
Was e’er created solely for itself: . 

Thus man his sovereign duty learns in this 
i Material picture of benevolence. 


/ 


And know, of all our supercilious race, 


“One of a collection of poems published by Miller.” Later the 
author spoke of them apologetically as “productions rather of the 
heart than of the head,” and they have since been omitted from some 
of the best editions of Fielding’s works. : 

* Ridiculed by Smollet in his Burlesque Ode. 

“ Young’s Poetical Works, Aldine ed., 1, pp. xxxix-xl. 
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Thou most inflammable! thou wasp of men! 
Man’s angry heart, inspected, would be found 
As rightly set, as are the starry spheres; 

*Tis nature’s structure, broke by stubborn will, 
Breathes all that uncelestial discord there. 

Wilt thou not feel the bias nature gave? ™ 


Isaac Hawkins Browne’s De Animi Immortalite (1754), 
written, like Young’s Night Thoughts, to demonstrate 
Pope’s error in omitting considerations of future reward 


and punishment, exhibits Young’s tendency much more. 


clearly. This was one of the most popular didactic poems 
of the time; there were three translations of it in the year 
of its publication,’® and a fourth in 1765.17 The fact 
that Soame Jenyns immediately translated it should have 
been enough to cast suspicion on its pure orthodoxy. The 
following passage coincides exactly with the fashionable 
doctrine of natural religion in its sanction of benevolence 
as a dictate of nature: 


The laws of life why need I call to mind, 
Obeyed by birds, and beasts of every kind; 

By all the sandy desert’s savage brood, 

And all the numerous offspring of the flood; 
Of these none uncontroul’d and lawless rove, 
But to some destin’d end spontaneous move. 
Led by that instinct, heaven itself inspires, 

Or so much reason, as their state requires; 

See all with skill acquire their daily food, 

All use those arms, which Nature has bestow’d; 
Produce their tender progeny, and feed 

With care parental, whilst that care they need! 
In these lov’d offices completely blest, 

No hopes beyond them, nor vain fears molest. 
Man o’er a wider field extends his views; 

God through the wonders of his works pursues; 
Exploring thence His attributes and laws, 


% Night Ix. 
* By Soame Jenyns, Richard Grey, William Hay. 
" By J. Cromwell. 
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dores, loves, imitates th’ Eternal Cause; 

For sure in nothing we approach so nigh 
‘ “ The great example of divinity, 

As in benevolence: the patriot’s soul 

Knows not self-centered for itself to roll, 

But warms, enlightens, animates the whole: 

Its mighty orb embraces first his friends, 

His country next, then man; nor here it ends, 

But to the meanest animal descends. 
: Wise Nature has this social law confirm’d, 
q By forming man so helpless and unarmed; 
His want of others’ aid, and power of speech 
T’ implore that aid, this lesson daily teach. 
Mankind with other animals compare, . Ms 
Single how weak and impotent they are! 
But, view them in their complicated state, 
Their powers how wondrous, and their strength how great, 
When social virtue individuals joins, 
And in one solid mass, like gravity combines! 
This then’s the first great law by Nature giv’n, 
Stamp’d on‘ our souls, and ratify’d by Heav’n; 
All from utility this law approve, 
As every private bliss must spring from social love. 


ra 





Moreover, the following extract from Grey’s translation 
indicates that the author practically contradicts his main 
thesis of the necessity of future reward: 





Base and mean 
Is that man’s virtue, who does therefore well 





é That after Death he may be paid for’t. He 
| Is truly good, whom, future hopes apart, 
i Virtue’s sweet charms, and Honesty’s plain path, 


Lead of themselves to what is fair and fit, 
Superior to regard of every kind. 


IV 


An exhaustive study of benevolent theory in poetry 
would necessitate the further inclusion of poems on charity 
and social reform like those referred to in the discussion 
of Thomson; in these the same arguments for benevolence 
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are to be found, but the main object of the writers is to 
encourage and direct the practice itself. For_the present 
purpose it is sufficient merely to intimate the extent of 
such literature and its possible effect on the moral conduct 
of the period. Malone expressed great contempt for the 
“ benevolists ” as men who talked much about virtue and 
did little to promote it.'| As a general charge, this would 
be manifestly unjust. There was a very intimate contact 
between the ideals of literature and of society. The same 
writers who persistently lauded the benevolent disposition 
converted it into a practical force for the encouragement, 
if not the initiation, of all the numerous philanthropies of 
the day. These appeals are made, not only in literature ~ 
professing such charitable purpose, but in the most unex- 
pected connections, where frequently the moral lesson is 
at the sacrifice of artistic effect. They are to be found in 
the work of all versifiers, from Pope? and Thomson to 
the mere scribblers, some of the poets proposing charity 
on the old theological ground of future reward, but most 
of them on the more fashionable principle that active com- 
passion is the perfection of the “ natural temper.” Some 
of this sentiment, was, of course, affected for literary pop- 


? 


*His opinion is quoted by Sir James Prior, Life of Edmund 
Malone, London, 1860, p. 427: “ Mr. Gilbert Cooper was the last of 
the benevolists, or sentimentalists, who were much in vogue between 
1750 and 1760, and dealt in general admiration of virtue. They 
were all tenderness in words; their finer feelings evaporated in the 
moment of expression, for they had no connection with their prac- 
tice.” A. W. Ward takes exception to this stricture (The Poems of 
John Byrom, Chetham Soc., 1 (2), 449). 

? Pope’s case is instructive; he was apparently following the ex- 
ample of Thomson. In his early poetry there is no plea for charity; 
but after he began to “moralise” his song, such passages became 
frequent (see Moral Essays, Epistles m1, 1v, and Epilogue to the 
Satires). Fielding praises these passages, especially the first, in 
Joseph Andrews, Bk. m1, Ch. vi. 
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ularity ; such imitation, however, is a tribute to the prac- 
tical appeal and genuine motive of the movement as a 
whole, and the avidity with which the public read this 
versified philosophy indicates that the age found in such 
literature a faithful presentation of its chief social slogan. 
There is, moreover, a direct connection between this con- 
stant poetising of benevolence and charity and the exten- 
sive practical charity which signalized the reign of George 
II. In the Champion for February 16, 1740, Fielding 
says: “ This virtue hath shone brighter in our time, than 
at any period which I remember in our annals.” Johnson 
testifies similarly in the Jd/er for May 6, 1758: “ But 
no sooner is a new species of misery brought to view, and 
a design of relieving it proposed than every hand is open 
to contribute something, every tongue is busied in solicita- 
tion and every art of pleasure is employed for a time in 
the interest of Virtue.”” Even John Brown’s Estimate, 
which is pessimistic, concedes in 1757 that the charitable 
foundations recently established “are such indisputable 
proofs of a national humanity, as it were the highest injus- 
tice not to acknowledge and applaud.” It is evident that 
charity was becoming, as a few writers of that period 
note,* a mere fashion. It was degenerating into senti- 
mentalism unguided by discriminating judgment. To 
argue Shaftesbury’s authority for either the good or the 
bad qualities of this sentimental program would be to re- 
peat the evidence already adduced; if he stimulated many 
of the “‘ benevolists ” directly and most of them indirectly 


*See T. W., Gent., The Country Priest (1746); Joseph Warton, 
Fashion; a Satire; William Kenrick, On Moral Sentiment (1768) ; 
Robert Lloyd, Charity, A Fragment; Christopher Smart, Care and 
Generosity; and the Connoisseur 98 (1755). Note also a pamphlet 
published anonymously, Considerations on the Fatal Effects of the 
Present Excess of Public Charities, etc., London, 1763. 
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through Hutcheson and through poetical followers, he had 
a proportionate share in determining the general preoccu- 
pation of these same writers and their public with the 
practical application of his theory.* 

That the humanitarian program of Shaftesbury’s school 
had its old-fashioned limitations is true. Most of the 
solid benefits acquired during the ascendency of his phil- 
osophy were confined to the accomplishment of private 
endeavor. The poets who followed him have been accused 
of hypocrisy for holding up a lofty ideal of individual 
benevolence and at the same time extolling a government 
which legalized abuses against the plainest dictates of 
humanity. This is notably the case of Thomson’s Liberty, 
and the example was set by Shaftesbury himself. If this — 
is a fault, however, it is a fault due, not to sentimental 
philosophy, but to Whiggism, which affected most of the 
poetry of the time. There was, in fact, some moral excuse 
for this loyalty: throughout much of this period the Act 
of Settlement was still contending with the Jacobite ad- 
herence to divine right, and certainly the future of social 
reform was safer in the hands of the Whigs than it would 
have been in those of the Stuarts. The Whig poets were 
justified also in praising British liberty at the expense of 
any previous régime in England and contemporary condi- 
tions in Europe. They were not wholly mistaken or insin- 
cere in defending Whig commercialism as a national phil- 
anthropy to relieve the distress of the lower classes. In 
supporting the Whig government they were fighting to 
hold the measure of individual right England had already 
aequired ; ° it is natural that the reforms proposed at this 


*Dr. Rand discusses Shaftesbury’s own philanthropy, private and 
public, Regimen, pp. vii, viii. Note particularly the Letter to John 
Wheelock (Shaftesbury’s steward), Nov. 6, [1703], idem, p. 315. 

*Of Shaftesbury, Dr. Rand says: “ The political measures which 
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stage confined themselves principally to enlarging the 
sympathies of individual readers, and that literature, 
therefore, had more to say in favor of benevolence and 
charity than against legalized abuses. On these, however, 
the writers were not silent. Shaftesbury himself supported 
a successful bill for giving the accused right of counsel.® 
Thomson and his contemporaries protested against the» 
inhumanity of prison laws, slavery, the criminal code, and 
various other evils; although they did not effect any ma- 
terial alterations in the law, they performed a practical 
service by educating the public conscience for the social \ 
reforms which logically followed—reforms with which we 
usually associate Howard, Wilberforce, Romilly, and others 
who perfected movements initiated long before. The agi-. 
tation during the reign of George II. was not wholly new 
in literature, nor was it confined to the followers of Shaftes- 
bury. But the revival of interest in such matters after the 
moral laxity under George I. was contemporaneous with 
the triumph of his sentimental benevolence; the interest 
displayed by poets, which was entirely new, was due chiefly 
to the example of Thomson; if we except the strictures of 
Defoe, the measures proposed were more openly critical 
of the law than any that had appeared before; and the 
still more radical agitation which followed, in and out 
of literature, derived its authority from the general belief 
in benevolence as the supreme virtue. 

Against this conclusion, the popular view of deism im- 


he most strongly supported at home were those which had for their 
aim the protection of the rights and liberty of the individual” 
(Regimen, pp. vii-viii). That he was not a dogmatist in politics is 
evident from the letter to Tiresias, Nov. 29, 1706, (Regimen, pp. 
367-8) ; his defense of the British monarchy was based, not on theo- 
retic grounds, but on the belief that no other form of government 
could subsist in England. 
* Regimen, pp. XxX, Xxi. .. . 
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mediately urges the “ shallow optimism ” of Shaftesbury 
as an obstacle to reform. The objection is not without 
support from high authority; but that it is often exagger- 
ated is so evident as hardly to deserve proof.( By “ What- 
ever is, is right’ none of the deists meant more than to 
assert the goodness and providence of the Deity against 
the claims of grumbling atheists who, like Epicurus, saw 
in the evils and moral confusion of the world a negation 
of God. ) The assumption that this is “the best possible 
of all systems” is,in its intent and application primarily 
theological and not political or social. Deists were not 

besotted as to believe the details of human conduct and 
society literally in need of no alteration. They were, in 
fact, boastingly identified with the cause of social improve- 
ment; this claim was one of their chief weapons against 
the orthodox. Beyond this purely theological argument 
of God’s providence, their views concerning the perfect- 
ibility of society represent all the various shades of con- 
fidence from optimism to pessimism. Relatively speaking, 
and in this sense, Shaftesbury was an optimist, and so were 
Thomson and various other poets of this school.( We know 
that they underestimated the tenacity of evil and exag- 
gerated man’s instinctive response to the cause of suffering, 
but it was this optimism which gave the humanitarian 
movement in literature its real ai Those who cite 
deism as inefficient for the purposes of reform judge by 
an absolute rather than an historical standard. What is, 
to be said of the traditional attitude of the Church with 
which deism came into open conflict? Far from trying 
to equalize the lot of human beings or to remove the abuses 
incident to the social system, the Church defended_all 





Ainequalities as part of a divine dispensation which wisely 
| subjects every soul to that particular influence best adapted 


to its spiritual development: the rich man’s wealth affords 
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him an opportunity to cultivate the virtue of charity, and 
the poor man’s poverty nurtures in him the fine flower of 
Christian resignation.*? Such a view anticipated no real 
change of conditions; it contemplated merely the tempo- 
rary assuagement of extreme suffering and complacently 
looked forward to a continuation of social evils predeter- 
mined by a wise Creator for the spiritual good of both 
victim and patron. The rectifying solvent was conven- 
iently deferred to a future life. Christianity as it was’ 
then interpreted exerted a paralyzing influence on genu- 
ine reform, and real progress became possible only after 
deism had forced upon the dogmatists some of its more 
liberal ideas of human relations in this life. . 

The total evidence of Shaftesbury’s influence would be 
greatly increased also by extending the study of literature 
beyond 1760; the selection of this year as a concluding 
date is largely arbitrary. In the later period his influence 
jis slightly confused by the additional effect of Rousseau’s 
‘example; but the general indications are that the popular, 
appeal of the Characteristics continued unabated to the 
last decade of the century. It was supplemented, but not 
displaced, by more radical-ideas-ef Rousseau’s.( A candid 
estimate of their relative influence would probably assign 
greater practical results to the Englishman: not only had 
he initiated the sentimental program which concluded 
with the violent performance of Rousseau, but he repre- 
sented that degree of sentimentalism which satisfies the 
conservative bent of the average Britisher. ) The revolu- 
tionary doctrine superimposed by Rousseau affected, after 
all, no more than a small coterie, and for a brief period 
only. The case of Henry Brooke’s The Fool of (uality 


*See Robert Nelson, Address, ete., pp. 78, 79; J. Balguy, Divine 
Rectitude, London, 1730, pp. 58-9; William Dodd, Gratitude. An 
Ode (1760). 
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is not an unfair example of English timidity in the pres- 
ence of Rousseau’s proposals. The ideal Henry Moreland 
begins life with a strong inclination to discard clothes and 
revolt against organized society, but terminates his career 
by attaching himself to the cause of the English throne 
and turning Methodist. The very fact, however, that the 
early school of humanitarians did not go to the extent of 
denouncing Society root and branch, as Rousseau did a 
little later, partly accounts for the neglect of Shaftesbury 
by critics. There is in Rousseau’s doctrine a touch of 
audacity which distracts attentjen from the amateur lee- 
tures of the earlier benevolists. Cite was indirectly respon- 
sible also for the sudden termination of Shaftesbury’s long 
ascendency: when the English perceived the revolutionary 
possibilities of sentimental benevolence, which had escaped 
Shaftesbury to be fully expounded by Rousseau and ap- 
plied by the Revolutionists, their distrust extended to the 


comparatively innocuous doctrine of the Characteristics. 


Between 1711 and 1790 it commanded eleven English 
editions; after 1790 no new edition appeared for a cen- 
tury.§ 


V 


Even if Shaftesbury had in 1760 suddenly yielded his 


‘position to the superior influence of French sentimental- 


ism, he would stil] deserve more attention than is accorded 
him by the historians of English literature. \His impor- 
tance arises not so much from novel proposals advanced 
as from the sureness with which he interpreted the vague 
predisposition of the age towards new modes of thought 
and feeling. The evidence adduced in this study—inelud- 


* The Reverend Wm. M. Hatch planned a complete edition, but pub- 
lished only one volume of it (1871). 
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ing the ‘undeniable fact of his general popularity, ‘the ex- 
plicit citation of his ethics by various writers? the minute 
agreement of others, and thet reluctant adoption of the 
essentials by still others—leads directly to a conclusion : 
that affects only so-called historical criticism of literature. 





5 ; : see 
; It seems to evince unmistakably that in an early stage of 
4 English philanthropy when the orthodox conception of 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ = ~ 
. moral obligation was considered inadequate, Shaftesbury 
‘ afforded a doctrine with which poetry, as well as philos- 
4 ophy, argued the cause of social reform against the egoism | 


of Epicurus, Hobbes, La Rochefoucauld, and Mandeville; | | 
that by gradually ingratiating himself with all parties of 
benevolists, he became the main authority for English ideas | 














ing of human sympathies, a preoccupation of society and 
literature with the cause of social amelioration, and the 
first general use of poetry as an organ of humanitarian _ 
theory. His connection with this change and its ultimate 
permanent effects on literature and society give additional 
weight to Dr. Rand’s remark that the third Earl was “a 
most worthy predecessor to the noble and philanthropic 

: seventh Earl of Shaftesbury.” ! If we confine ourselves 
wholly to his effect on literature, it may be well to recall 
that, whatever criticism may say about the strictly “ liter- 

i ary ” influences and changes, ‘the fact of human moment . 
in literature of the eighteenth century is that it became 








genuinely sympathetic. ) 

This moral effect was not accomplished without some 
detriment to the literature which it humanized. Gold- 
smith’s shrewd judgment concerning the injury to English 
prose through the contintial but unsuccessful imitation of 
Shaftesbury’s style’ notes one of the least faults which 





* Regimen, p. vii. 
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followed in the wake of the Characteristics. (ne constant 
lauding of compassion and the apotheosis of benevolence 
resulted in a monotony of theme and-phrase to be properly 
deprecated only by those who have read the minor verse of 
the mid-century.) Although literary criticism has little 
or nothing to say on the subject, this influx of benevolence 





‘and charity was one of the principal causes for that excess 





_of sentiment described by Sir Leslie Stephen as “a kind 








rt a 


of mildew which spreads over the surface of literature at 
this period to denote a sickly constitution.” {What we’ 
condemn as sentimentalism in literature is the logical prod- 
uct of a society committed to the notion that God’s one 
attribute is benevolence and man’s chief perfection an 
imitation of it. )The distinction between the humanitarian, 
and the posturing sentimentalist is always difficult to de- 
fine, for the enthusiastic preachments of the “ benevolists ” 
shade imperceptibly into the cant of mawkish sentiment. 
In the literature before Shaftesbury’s vogue as well as in 
philosophy, there were already faint signs, especially in 
comedy, that public taste was moving towards a more sen- 
timental interpretation of life; but unrestrained sentimen- 
talism did not become a national characteristic until 
Shaftesbury’s philosophy, which was itself merely one 
manifestation of the new ideal, had provided an authori- 
tative defense of it. The habitual study and reproduction 
of this theory was at least a powerful agent in the forma- 
tion of the popular temper which encouraged the flaccid 
emotionalism we find in most poetry of the period and in 
such prose fiction as Pamela* and The Man of Feeling. 
It is probable, indeed, that most humanitarian literature 
is too special and temporary in its appeal to be of per- 


?See E. Schmidt, Richardson, Rousseau und Goethe, Jena, 1875, 
passim. 
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manent significance, and the faults to which it is liable 
naturally manifested themselves strikingly in the first re- 
actton against the harshness of the egoists and the tradi- 
tional theology. 

Whatever the literary gain or loss, the humanitarian 
thesis, inclining always to an unreflective sensibility and 
requiring the constant check of the judgment, has since 
occupied a large place among the interests of English 
poetry. /1f ethical instruetion is conceded to be a legiti- 
mate function of poetical art, Shaftesbury and his school*} . 
deserve unqualified praise for cementing a connection be- | 
tween poetry and social questions that has performed a 
recognized service in the reformation of English morals; 
and in whatever light the addition of this function may 
be viewed by the appreciative critic of literature, the his- 
torical fact remains that Shaftesbury’s ethical theory was 
primarily responsible for a moral tone which is one of the 
chief distinctions between the literature before and after 
the adoption of him by English poets, and which_with 
various modifications has persisted to our own time. 


C. A. Moore. 





XV.—COLLOQUIAL CONTRACTIONS IN BEAUMONT, 
FLETCHER, MASSINGER, AND SHAKESPEARE 
AS A TEST OF AUTHORSHIP 


F. G. Fleay presented to the New Shakspere Society 
in 1874 his epoch-making paper On Metrical Tests as 
Applied to Dramatic Poetry. Many early investigations 
of authorship had been excellent, and some scholars looked 
askance at the utilization of cold statistics in literary crit- 
icism; but Fleay’s methods, followed later by Boyle and 
others, have been vindicated. To Fleay and Boyle the 
fundamental idea of this paper, namely, that the work of 
the collaborating dramatists, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
of Massinger and Shakespeare in the case of Henry VIII 
and The Two Noble Kinsmen, may be tested by a con- 
sideration of colloquial contractions or elisions in words 
used by the authors, must acknowledge inspiration. The 
test will involve the use of statistical tables of colloquial- 
isms which bear some resemblance to the metrical tables 
of Fleay and Boyle. 

By this testing for colloquial contractions, the scope of 
which I shall later define, I shall try to show the following 
things: 

I. Such a test is of use in distinguishing work by dif- 
ferent authors and in furnishing strong evidences of author- 
ship for the so-called “ Third Author” passages in the 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Fletcher and Massinger plays, 
or, in other words, those passages which are almost cer- 
tainly known not to be by any one of these three drama- 
tists, but for which no author has been determined. To 
illustrate, I shall advance claims for Robert Davenport 
as the author in The Captain, Act v. 
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II. Such a test furnishes strong evidence that the non- 
Fletcherian parts of Henry VIII are not by Massinger, 
and that they are by Shakespeare. 

III. Such a test furnishes equally strong evidence that 
the non-F letcherian parts of The Two Noble Kinsmen are 
not by Massinger or Beaumont, and that they are by 
Shakespeare. 

If in so doing I emphasize statistics of contractions, it 
is not that I am advocating the use of tabulated character- 
istics of authorship to the exclusion of more subtle consid- 
erations of peculiarities in style, or that I am maintaining 
for the test infallibility at all points. 

In the search for tests of authorship colloquialisms have 
not been by any means all neglected.’ But in view of the 
reception of Mr. Thorndike’s ‘“ em-them ’ 
critics, and in particular by the veteran Boyle, one would 


s 


test by many 


be pardoned some diffidence in pushing forward a new test 
depending on colloquialisms. Mr. Boyle thought Mr. 
Thorndike’s test trivial and ludicrous.” I shall try to show 


*R. B. MecKerrow in the Variorum edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's works has noticed that Fletcher very frequently makes 
use of the colloquial form ye for you, but Massinger rarely (Vol. 1, 
p- 104). In this particular instance he finds that the test bears 
out other critics in their division of The Spanish Curate. Ashley H. 
Thorndike in his Jnfluence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shake- 
speare (1901) proposed what he called the “em-them ” test. In this 
work he finds that Fletcher uses the colloquial em for them in the 
great majority of cases, that Massinger uses not a single em so far 
as he has examined his works, and that Beaumont uses one form or 
the other indiscriminately. In an addendum to this monograph, how- 
ever, Professor Thorndike withdraws arguments against the author- 
ship of Massinger based on this test, after having examined original 
quartos of Massinger. He finds that modern editions do not follow 
the quartos, since Gifford in every case changes ‘em to them, and the 
Mermaid text follows his lead. Professor Thorndike lets his test 
stand so far as other authors are concerned. 

* Eng. Stud., Xxxxt (1902), pp. 420 ff. 
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that very often colloquialisms are not trivial, but that by 
them the dramatist who writes an essentially colloquial 
style may be distinguished from the dramatist who writes a 
style more exact and “ literary.” 

The test to be used for this purpose takes into account 
contractions and elisions indicated by printing, which 
almost every reader must have noticed in Elizabethan and 
later dramatic poetry, whether or not he may have thought 
their character or quantity distinctive of an author. Con- 
tractions used much today in speech and colloquial writing, 
such as, for instance, “tis for it is, and J’ll for I shall, are 
common in dramatists of the time, but I have regarded as 
more distinctive and better for testing purposes the follow- 
ing three groups: 

I. What we may call t-contractions. These are formed 
by the clipping of the i from the word i¢ and the connecting 
of the remaining ¢ by an apostrophe to the preceding word. 

Common examples, combinations with prepositions: 

in’t for in it. 
to’t for to it. 
on’t for on it. 


Less common examples, combinations with verbs: 


pour’t for pour it. 
knew’t for knew it. 
offer’t for offer it. 


II. What we may call thecontractions. Such are 
formed by the combination of the article the with a pre- 
ceding preposition, which, when in or of, drops its last 
letter. 

Common examples: 


ith or i’th’ for in the. 
o’th or o’th’ for of the. 





ea teaset tits 








, Se 
jean cas 
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Less common: 


to th’ or to’th’ for to the. 
by th’ or by’th’ for by the.* 


III. What we may call s-contractions. Such are formed 
by the combination of the words his or us with a preceding 
word, to which the s is joined by an apostrophe, as is the ¢ 
in the t-contraction. One exception is made in this group 
in let’s for let us, since this is rather common, and seems to 
be hardly distinctive. 

Common examples, combinations with prepositions: 


on’s for on us or on his. 
in’s for in us, or in his. 


Less common examples, combinations with verbs: 


cram’s for cram us or cram his. 
make’s for make us or make his. 


These groups are given in the order of their most fre- 
quent occurrence. The s-contraction is the most uncommon 
of all and will for that reason play an important part in 
the test. 

The question may well be asked, “ Just how far does 
the use of such contractions in a play indicate the author’s 
own feeling and custom in the matter, as distinguished 
from the usage of his printer?” The answer that the 
use of contractions seems almost certainly to have been 
due to the author and not the printer is supported by three 
considerations, the first of which will take us into matters 
of text. 

In a consideration of text we should be greatly helped 


5’ Modern editors show a tendency to spell the-contractions i’the, 
o’the, etc., and often to expand to th’ and by th’ into to the and by 
the. In comparing original folios and quartos with modern editions 
I have found only this one thoroughly systematic change of contrac- 
tions. ‘ 
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if we could know that plays were set up by printers from 
the authors’ manuscripts, or at least from copies of the 
manuscripts that were trustworthy. Naturally, if our 
plays were all or most of them pirated, being taken down 
by shorthand or carelessly copied, colloquial contractions 
could have little significance so far as the authors them- 
selves were concerned. 

A. W. Pollard argues for the general good condition and 
authenticity of the Shakespeare quartos that are not pal- 
pably bad copies, and maintains that no doubt good manu- 
scripts, perhaps even Shakespeare’s autograph, were at the 
disposal of the printers in many cases. He says: * 

“ We have no right whatever to assert that a single line 
of the Folio was set up from Shakespeare’s autograph ; but 
neither have we any right to exclude altogether the possi- 
bility of use having been made of his drafts.” 

He goes on to draw the conclusion: 

“Tf instead of building theories upon fragments of evi- 
dence a whole generation out of date we let the Folio of 
1623 speak for itself, we shall reach the conclusion that 
manuscript copies of the plays must have been easily pro- 
curable. As we have already seen, sixteen out of the thirty- 
six plays in the Folio were in print in earlier editions in 
quarto. Of exactly half of these no use whatever was made, 
the Folio editors preferring to print from manuscripts.” 5 

Since we are to deal with Beaumont and Fletcher, it is 
interesting to note Mr. Pollard’s conclusion that Humphrey 
Mosely’s Beaumont and Fletcher folio was probably 
printed from original manuscripts and not from private 
transcripts. He says: 

“‘ So far as Mosely may be trusted, it is clear that no use 
was made in 1647 of private transcripts, as he claims most 


* Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, London, 1909, p. 120. 
* Ibid., pp. 120-1. 
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positively to have ‘had the Originalls from such as re- 
ceived them from the Authours themselves’ (7. e., from the 
players), and * by those and none other’ to have published 
this edition.” ® 

There are difficulties to be encountered in the way of 
variations between different editions. However, after 
making use of the quartos and the Folio of 1623 for the 
plays of Shakespeare which I have studied, of the folios 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of several original quartos. 
including four for Massinger, I have come to the conclusion 
that variation in the matter of printing contractions is 
here at least slight, and that its total will affect figures for 
the plays to such a small extent that I have not tried to note 
every variation. For my counting I have gone directly 
to first printings in original or fac-simile where these were 
available, and in my tables I shall note the basis for my 
figures. 

The second argument in favor of the author writing and 
intending his own contractions is the fact that in verse 
these appear incorporated into the metrical structure, so 
that a line often cannot be correctly scanned unless the 
elision is noticed. All the contractions grouped for study 
are, it will be remembered, formed of two or more syllables, 
and the elision clips one syllable. The following lines from 
The Winter's Tale will illustrate: 

Before her troth-plight: say’t and justify’t. (1, ii, 278) 
Forsake the court: to do’t, or no, is certain. (1, ii, 362) 


The third argument for contractions being consistently 
characteristic of an author's style at any one period in his 
writing is to be found in the plays done in collaboration. 
Tables which are to follow will show how one part of a 
play, which scholars agree is not by the same author as 


* Ibid., p. 119. 
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the rest of the play, may be entirely different in respect to 
the number and character of contractions. This difference 
between parts of a play is too orderly to be ascribed to the 
vagaries of a printer.’ 


THE CAPTAIN 


The Captain, which was acted at court, 1612-13, before 
King James by the King’s men, is usually thought to be 
altered in the version we have. Fleay says, “ Acts 1 to rv, iii 
are plainly enough by Fletcher, but the rest is not his as 
it stands, though probably altered from his work, as the 
Prologue (for Blackfriars, admission 12 d.) mentions ‘ the 
author’. . . . I suppose the alterations were made for the 
court performance, but by whom I know not. Was it 
Barnes?” ® Boyle agrees with Fleay in assigning Acts 1 
to 1v, iii to Fletcher, but thinks Beaumont appears in rv, v, 
and that Fletcher appears again in v,i.® Otherwise Boyle 
agrees with Fleay in ascribing Act v to a Third Author, 
whom in his New Shakspere Society paper of 1886 he 
thinks Massinger. Oliphant divides Act v minutely be- 
tween Fletcher and Beaumont, and Massinger and W. 
Rowley, Rowley being his suggestion for the unknown 
revising author.*® 

It is obvious that there is little agreement as to Act v. 
Assignments of authorship seem little more than guesses. 
An examination of the style in this act shows a much 
cruder hand than that which wrote the rest of the play. 


*See Table I for The Captain and Tables III and VI for The 
Spanish Curate by Fletcher and Massinger. 

*Fleay, Chronicle of the English Drama (1891), 1, p. 195. 

* Boyle, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Massinger, Eng. Stud., v (1881), 
p. 78. , 

* Oliphant, Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Eng. Stud., x1v 
(1890), p. 93. 
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A table of contractions for The Captain indicates the 
difference between Act v and the other acts: 














: TABLE I 
THE CAPTAIN ™ 
Act I II Ill Iv Vv 
Scene i ii iii iv v 
Lines 5384 506''—siHGZOssaBD_s«OB 27 «185 = :136 
: t-contractions 
Ria te pt paca he ace ca 1 
Pa aararersee ee 4 2 } 2 
F in’t a eke aoe he See ] l l 
‘4 |, re ne 3 1 3 2 l 
Ge vine eeaewats ] 
4 err ere 1 
Rc ak saan eae 1 2 2 
ee PE 1 l 
Wi 6.6435 5 o> 1 2 l 
(OEE ree panne ape 4 l 
gE Pr ae 1 
Rie akesas cea ke 
a ae 1 
Sub-total....... 10 4 8 5 5 3 1 5 3 
the-contractions 
WH eas Seerakece tics 3 1 4 1 1 l l 2 
WE isis. Gosccnares 1 1 1 
RE eee aera l 1 
. _ | re ie 1 l 
. & 
4 Sub-total....... 4 3 7 4 1 1 l 2 
s-contractions 
P Mi cms saneuda eee bi 2 ae ; ig I 1 
err 1 l 25 os l 3 
Sub-total....... 1 1 aa 7 1 4 ] 
2 Re ee 15 8 15 9 6 8 2 6 6 
4 -—_——— —e 
: 28 
4 
™ The counting is based on the Beaumont and Fletcher Folio, 1647. 
a 
g 
i 
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An examination of this table gives the following salient 
points: 


I. There are many more contractions of all sorts in 
Act v than in any one of the first four acts, and Act v has 
about three-fifths as many as the first four acts together, 
twenty-eight as against forty-seven. 


II. Among t-contractions we have only five verbs com- 
bined with ¢ in the first four acts, whereas we have nine in 
the last act. 


III. There are six s-contractions in Act v, whereas there 
are only two in the first four acts. 


Perhaps these figures will have yet more significance 
when we study the use of contractions by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. I have taken three representative plays for each 
of these authors. For Beaumont I give figures for parts 
assigned without disagreement to that author in The Maid’s 
Tragedy, Philaster, and A King and No King. Boyle 
speaks of “ Beaumont’s well ascertained style” in these 
plays.’* For Fletcher I have taken Monsieur Thomas, 
wholly from his pen, and his shares in The Beggar’s Bush 
and The Spanish Curate. 


™ Eng. Stud., v, p. 84. 
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TABLE II 


BEAUMONT* 
MAID’S T. PHILASTER 
(before 1611) (before 1611) 


B: all but u, ii; 
Iv, i; ii, iii 
2,079 lines, 77 
per cent. of total. 


t-contractions 


SE MR oa Gide odie.6:0,4-% 
NER eee 


Sub-total....... 


the-contractions 


iii, iv. 
1,936 lines, 
73 per cent. 


v, 4, &, 1&6. 


2 1 

2 oO 

2 

l 
1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 % 
1 

7a ‘I 

16 8 

1 le oil 

1 1 

1 

1 

18 9 


B: all but 1, i; ¥, 
* i, i; 9, 
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K. and No K. 
(Lic. 1611) 
BP: all but rv, i, 
ii i, ii, iii. 
2,392 lines 
77 per cent. 





— i im -_ WwW ol Wmee- w= 


to 
oo 


ne 


3 The basis for the counting is the Variorum, with the addition of 


Q, 1652, for Philaster. 
1] 
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M. THOMAS 


TABLE III 
FLETCHER * 


BEG. BUSH 
(1615-22?) 
FP: a, %&. 8%; mm, 


SPAN. CURATE 
(1622) 

F: n—all; m, i, 

ii, iv; 1v, ii, iii, 





(1609-14 ?) i, ii, iii, iv. vy, vi, vii; v, ii. 
wholly F. 554 lines, 1,431 lines, 
2,326 lines 25 per cent. 56 per cent. 
t-contractions 
_ SRS 4 1 3 
“TR eee 6 2 5 
Re eee 4 6 1 
9 Serre 3 2 3 
Si 6. daha ke tees 2 es i 
WR Ais ane eae em - 2 - 
oe i Se 1 a oe 
LCS eee aa 1 me 
OS Sa sieatinnem 1 a a 
gg 1 es se 
NE eee 1 ~ oi 
grrr 1 7” ae 
eee 1 ~ 
SE ere xe 1 a 
SRR SED - 1 i 
Sub-total....... 25 16 9 
the-contractions 
Pth’ or ithe...... 9 8 8 
Gate csdeaseas 6 3 10 
to’th’ or toth’.... 4 ne 3 
by’th’ or by th’... 2 > 1 
Sub-total....... 20 14 22 
s-contractions 
| a ES Ye ae 2 sk a 
er ee isa 1 ais 
etd adtecameoas 1 os “es 
Choo H2ie aeons ea as 1 
Sub-total....... 3 1 1 
eee 48 31 32 


There is a consistency in these figures, though the totals 


for contractions vary for each author. 


Fletcher is more 


* The basis of the counting is as follows: Monsieur Thomas, B. 
and F. Folio, 1679; Beggar’s Bush and Spanish Curate, Folio, 1647. 
Here and in other tables scenes apportioned to authors are those 
given with little disagreement by Fleay, Boyle, and others. 





on 
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colloquial than Beaumont, and from characteristics of 
style which have been noted by scholars for Fletcher we 
should expect to find this so. Fletcher’s average of con- 
tractions in a play seems about 70, whereas Beaumont’s 
would seem to be about 20 to 30, or very roughly less than 
half as much as Fletcher’s. We must remember in approx- 
imating these averages that Beaumont is the author of the 
greater parts of the plays studied for him, Fletcher here 
only taking a few scenes, while for Fletcher The Spanish 
Curate is only about half written by him, and The Beggar's 
Bush one-fourth ; so that here we have a smaller basis for 
judgment. 

Distinctive about Fletcher when compared with Beau- 
mont is his fondness foi the-contractions in varied forms. 
He apparently averages over 30 to a play, while Beaumont 
is sparing in the use of the-contractions, there being only 
one in both The Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster and six in 
A King and No King. 

A recapitulation for Beaumont and Fletcher is: 


BrEauMONT: 
t-contractions used moderately, 
the-contractions sparingly, 
s-contractions very seldom. 


FLETCUER: 
t-contractions used more frequently, 
the-contractions frequently. 
s-contractions seldom. 


We may now reconsider The Captain. Fletcher as we 
find him in the first four acts of the play is the same 
Fletcher, so far as contractions are concerned, that we find 
in Table III. The number and character of contractions 
are similar. 

The unknown author in the last act remains to be found. 
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Beaumont has been suggested by Oliphant, as having a 
share in small parts of Act v. But Beaumont, with an 
essentially non-colloquial style, would be excluded by the 
contraction test from any great share in the work. Fletcher, 
colloquial as he is, is not colloquial enough to have written 
this act under usual circumstances. General opinion is, 
moreover, that if Beaumont or Fletcher do appear here, 
they appear in company with another author who must 
have tampered with their work. 

Boyle, as has been noted, argues for Massinger as the 
unknown. I feel Massinger impossible so far as colloquial 
contractions go, because, as will appear in the comparison 
of Massinger and Shakespeare, Massinger uses no s-con- 
tractions that I have found, and the-contractions very 
seldom, at the time The Captain must have been written 
or even revised.’® Fleay guesses Barnes as the author. 
Barnes writes verse that is crude enough at times to re- 
semble that in the last act of The Captain, but I have been 
able to find very few contractions in his work. Oliphant’s 
suggestion of Rowley seems better. Rowley uses contrac- 
tions, but not in any great quantity. Very occasionally 
he uses an s-contraction. On the whole, Rowley might be 
a possibility, but he does not seem satisfactory. 

How relatively uncommon the extensive use of the three 
sorts of contractions is by any author at this period may 
appear from the fact that I have examined for contrac- 
tions Middleton, Dekker, Heywood, Day, Ford, and Brome 
in the hope of finding an author for The Captain, Act v. 
None seemed to be the man. 

But the case is different with Robert Davenport, whose 
claims for authorship in the last act of The Captain I 
shall now present. Davenport is in every way a minor 
dramatic poet. The play selected for a representative study 


“See Table VI. 
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of his style is The City Nightcap, which was licensed in 
1624, though not printed until the year after the Restora- 
tion. 

The following table compares the colloquial contractions 
in The City Nightcap and in the fifth act of The Captain. 


TABLE IV 


THE CITY NIGHTCAP* AND 
THE CAPTAIN, ACT V 





Li Cc. N. CAPTAIN, ACT V. 
sania 2,530 575 
t-contractions 
Mees tear a ee ee 3 1 
ee Ore re eee 10 5 
A ee 4 iv 
for’t 5 1 
, See ee 1 1 
a eae l as 
ht 5 ink a clade mes 8 3 
a hd eae he og 5 2 
SEE AE ie re 1 os 
Sy eee 2 
I i '6 0:66.05 ease 1 
PE OW wer A eer ea 1 
a ae eee ree 1 
San yea 1 
ge ene eee ee 1 
are ere 41 17 
the-contractions 
ee ere Bree 20 5 
"ERE eee 3 is 
er ree ae, Nl a 7 ct 
a re 30 5 
s-contractions 
SRS SS: ae ee 5 2 
SASS a ee 1 ba 
ee ee a ere 1 
le ee ad so 1 
Re A ae 1 
ee ee 1 
rane GW FS ale eae “ee 4 
Pes ok ees es 10 6 
, SEP eae 81 28 


* Bullen, Old Plays, was used for counting in The City Nightcap. 
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The contractions are similar and are used with relative 
frequency. Though it is to be admitted that a single act 
furnishes small scope for study, yet for what it is worth 
attention should be called to the fact that on’t and do’t are 
the favorite t-contractions in both works, and that 7’th’ is 
the favorite the-contraction. Moreover, in The City Night- 
cap we find an author quite prone to the use of s-contrac- 
tions, and the author of The Captain, Act v has the same 
tendency. It is true, however, that in The Captain, Act v, 
more contractions occur per line than occur in The City 
Nightcap. 

There is other evidence for Robert Davenport besides 
his use of contractions. 

The speeches in both works have a peculiar colloquial 
flavor, whether the characters are supposed to be serious 
or talking comedy. 

There is a noticeable colloquial trick of expression in 
both. This is the use of incomplete and exclamatory sen- 
tences to express what may be called height of degree. For 


example: 
hide yourself 
And ’twill be the best sport! 
(Captain, v, v) 
Oh, Lord, sir, she is so pestered! 
(Captain, v, v) 
If I do not tell my Lord of this! 
(C. N., m, ii) 
and she, poor soul, 
came home so crush’d next morning. 
(C. N., Iv, ii) 


In both works the author is rough and ready in verse, 
style, and character delineation. 

In both works there are mechanical and often obscene 
stage tricks, evidently intended to heighten the comedy, 
and not to play any very important part in the plot. 

Boyle’s verse tests for double-endings and run-on-lines 
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taken at random show a decided similarity in the style of 
the author of The City Nightcap and the author of The 
Captain, Act v, notably in the fact that each author uses 
nearly the same percentage of double-endings as he does 
run-on-lines, though the figure is somewhat higher in The 
City Nightcap than in The Captain, Act v. Roughly 
speaking, this is 30 per cent. for the former play and 
23 per cent. for the latter, except in Scene i. I use Boyle’s 
countings for The Captain. 

But could Davenport, from external evidence, have had 
anything to do with The Captain? It does not seem im- 
possible. Oliphant thinks The Captain altered at a late 
date, 1626.17 This seems mere opinion, but let us suppose 
that the alteration was late. Davenport seems to have been 
more or less regularly employed as a writer for the Queen’s 
company. At least his plays King John and Matilda and 
The City Nightcap both are declared to have been acted 
“with great applause ” by Her Majesty’s servants, and the 
theater in each case was the Cockpit. This company, 
which disbanded in 1623, left its actors unemployed, and 
it is within the realm of possibility that Davenport as a 
writer was among the jobless. Imagine Massinger perhaps 
with a desire or an order at this time to alter The Captain 
for a revival, and Davenport coming to the King’s com- 
pany in search of work, and the supposititious chain is 
complete. This bit of work may have been turned over 
to Davenport. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MASSINGER 


The question as to who wrote the non-Fletcherian parts 
of Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen, for large 
parts of both plays are now acknowledged to be by Fletcher, 


" Eng. Stud., x1v, p. 93. 
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is much disputed, though Shakespeare is usually granted 
some share at least in Henry VIII. Before studying the 
plays we shall do well to investigate Shakespeare and Mas- 
singer for customary use of contractions. These authors 
will furnish better contrasts than any yet found. 

Shakespeare is an interesting example to illustrate 
growth in the use of colloquialisms. It has been noticed 
that in his later plays he mellows into a more free-and-easy 
style, but his surprising growth in the use of colloquial 
contractions seems not to have been sufficiently emphasized. 

I have chosen four representative plays to show the 
earlier and later style. 


TABLE V 
SHAKESPEARE* 


MERCH, OF ROM. AND OTHELLO WIN. TALE 
VENICE JULIET 
(1594-6?) 1595-6 (1604 ?) (1611?) 


Lines 2,610 3,022 3,282 3,019 





t-contractions 


RIS ety SO ipa oe 1 3 PoP 5 
eee 1 2 6 10 
og SERS Ve ee l A 3 7 
Ree 3 7 12 
ir 2:5 ince 6 Sika A eo 1 ae oa 
_ | ee 2 1 
_ | ee 2 ll 
RS Sear 1 3 


* Oxford (Craig) text was used in counting. 

Merch. Venice, checked with Quarto 2. 

Rom. Jul., checked with Q2. 

Othello, variations: 
Ql in his, F in’s, v, ii, 62. 
Ql aclock, F o’the clock, nu, iii, 14. 
Q1 to it, F to’t, u, iii, 6. 
Others due to omissions in Ql. F is usually followed. 
No attempt is made to list all possible variations. 

Win. Tale, direct basis for counting, F, 1623. 
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TABLE V—Continued 


MERCH. OF ROM, AND OTHELLO 


VENICE JULIET 
(1594-6?) 1595-6 (1604?) 
Lines 2,610 3,022 3,282 


WIN. TALE 


(1611?) 
3,019 





~ 
a 
co 
~ 
~ 


—_ 
7 
co 
2 
= 
a 
mm DD pee BO bee pes DD te es eNO OD Oo. 


[ore 





1 


« 
« 


5 
4 
8 


ae 


— POR mre tO me O: 


a tom me: 


_— 
wore oon- 
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TABLE V—Continued 


MERCH. OF ROM. AND OTHELLO WIN, TALE 
VENICE JULIET 


(1594-6?) 1595-6 (1604?) (1611?) 
Lines 2,610 3,022 3,283 3,019 





s-contractions 


REE RR teat 1 
RE a ae se l 3 
a 2 
BR RG 1 
WN ohaidotienskkae 2 
SRE Tro 1 2 
| ee ree 1 
IRs ae x xvi 1 
ae 1 1 
re L 
| rere oe - ~ 1 

Sub-total....... l ea 2 16 

| EE ee 6 9 90 154 


From The Merchant of Venice with a total of six con- 
tractions to The Winter's Tale with 154 is a far ery. How 
Shakespeare began some six or seven years before The 
Winter's Tale to use contractions freely is shown by Othello. 
The change in the character of contractions is just as 
noticeable. In The Merchant of Venice there is only one 
the-contraction, and only one s-contraction; in Romeo and 
Juliet, none of these. In Othello we find the-contractions 
growing frequent, and in The Winter’s Tale the- and s-con- 
tractions are used very frequently. 

Massinger will also show a change in style, though his 
is not so marked as Shakespeare’s. As with Shakespeare, 
the plays chosen are intended to represent Massinger’s 
career as a dramatist. The Bashful Lover is regarded as 
the latest work of Massinger’s which has come down to us. 
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TABLE 


VI 


MASSINGER? 


UNNATURAL DUKE 
COMBAT OF 


SPANISH 
CURATE 


cITY 


BASHFUL 


MADAM LOVER 





MILAN 
(Before (Before (Acted 
1620) 1620) (1622 1632) (Lic. 1636) 
M: all M: all M:r(ally;  M: all M: all 
ut, iii; IV, i, 
iv; V, 1, i. 
Lines 2,234 2,489 1,147 lines, 2,175 2,332 
44 per cent. 
t-contractions 
WM ds <drate wn sek 2 3 l 4 4 
RNS, 5c. shaig oe aes 3 1 l 5 6 
rae 1 <a me oa 1 
3 SR ee ere l 3 l 10 5 
ER re 1 3 1 3 A 
Wis cae ce a00 1 1 2 1 
Se eee 1 6 1 
ae l “ 
ot 1 ve 
Os > 2s Saxe K ah wt l 4 
OR Serer 3 1 ] 4 4 
erga eee Parry 1 1 ‘2 
eee ; 1 1 
Pare 7 1 
provoking’t....... 1 
|. re ae l 
on A ee 1 
—, RES nb ae on ty 
Sub-total....... 14 14 9 37 33 
the-contractions 
Pa te kv wn ebre caer 1 1 5 
ge a es ea Ke oe l 
Sub-total....... 0 1 0 1 6 
s-contractions 0 0 0 0 0 
is haik.xen sb 14 15 9 37 39 


? Because of the inaccuracies found by Professor Thorndike in 
the Gifford and Mermaid editions, I have been careful to make my 
count from quartos for the four whole plays. 


Unnatural Combat, Q, 1639. 
Duke of Milan, Q, 1638. 


The basis is as follows: 
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Significant things are the increase in number of con- 
tractions from 14 or 15 to 39, the lack of the-contractions 
in the first three plays, and the entire lack of s-contractions. 

We get from this comparison the following points that 
may be used as evidence for Shakespeare and against Mas- 
singer in Henry VIII and The Two Noble Kinsmen: 


I. Any question of authorship between Shakespeare 
and Massinger will most probably be confined to work done 
in the later part of Shakespeare’s career and the earlier 
part of Massinger’s. Just when the non-Fletcherian parts 
of our two plays were written is a point over which there 
is some dispute. But the period from about 1608 to about 
1622 should safely cover the possible time of writing. 


II. After 1608 Shakespeare uses the-contractions freely 
and s-contractions often. His t-contractions are many and 
most decidedly varied, there being many contractions with 
verbs. 


III. Before 1622 and during that year (the certain 
date of The Spanish Curate) Massinger uses the- and 
s-contractions extremely seldom, if at all. Since it is hard 
to prove the negative, I shall merely say that I have not 
found any of these contractions in Massinger before that 
date. Even t-contractions in the earlier plays are used 
sparingly and are almost confined to contractions made 
with prepositions. 





Spanish Curate, B. and F. Folio, 1647. 
City Madam, Q, 1659. 
Bashful Lover, Q. 1655. 
In making comparisons for these plays, I have found that the 
Gifford-Cunningham text changes only a few of the quarto contrac- 
tions and these apparently not systematically. 
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IV. Shakespeare and Massinger are therefore almost 
at opposite extremes in their uses of contractions. 


HENRY VIII 


Fleay says: ‘ This play (Henry VIII) is chiefly by 
Fletcher and Massinger, Shakespeare’s share in it being 
only 1, ii; 1, iii; 11, iv; while Massinger wrote 1, i; 111, il, 
1-193; Vv, i. It was not, however, written by these authors 
in conjunction. Shakespeare appears to have left it un- 
finished ; his part is more like The Winter’s Tale than any 
other play, and was probably written just before that 
comedy in 1609, during the prevalence of the plague.” * 
Macaulay defines the authorship without division as 
“Shakespeare and Fletcher, perhaps revised by Massin- 
ger.” * Boyle argues for Massinger’s work as appearing 
with Fletcher’s, though he admits that from the charac- 
teristics of metre alone “it would be difficult to decide 
whether a particular passage, or even play, was written by 
Shakspere or by Massinger, so similar is the latter’s style 
to that of Shakspere’s later dramas.” ® 

Many think Henry VIII the play which was being acted 
in 1613, when the Globe was burned. 

I give for this play a table of contractions by scenes, 
marking those scenes F’ which are assigned almost without 
disagreement to Fletcher. 


1Fleay, Life and Work of Shakespeare, London, 1886, p. 251. 
* Cambridge Hist. Eng. Lit. (1910), v1, ii, p. 137. 
* Boyle, Henry VIII, N. 8. 8S. Trans., 1880-86, p. 445. 
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Grouping in order and adding the sums of contractions 
in the scenes according to Fletcherian and non-Fletcherian 
authorship, we have: 


Fletcherian: 3, 3, 6, 2, 1, 4, 2, 3, 0, 4, 11, 0.(1,597 lines). 
Total, 39. Average per line, .024. 

Non-Fletcherian: 19, 14, 4, 19, 12, 9 (1,166 lines). 
Total, ‘77. Average per line, .066. 


(At line 204 a division is made in 111, ii between Fletcher 
and the non-Fletcherian author, Fletcher getting only four 
of the 16 contractions in the scene). 

The author of the non-Fletcherian scenes shows a con- 
sistent use of a large number of contractions. By line 
averages contractions are almost three times as frequent 
here as in the Fletcherian scenes. In comparison Fletcher 
uses a small number of contractions. His total of 39 for 
over half the play agrees well with what was learned in 
the investigation of Fletcher. 

Moreover, there is a great difference between the parts 
of the play in character of contractions. Only two s-con- 
tractions appear in the Fletcherian parts (in’s, v, iv, and 
to’s, 111, 1i), while seven appear in the non-Fletcherian 
parts. The non-Fletcherian hand uses s-contractions fre- 
quently. Fletcher, as was found, uses them infrequently, 
and again results agree. The non-Fletcherian scenes are 
more liberally sprinkled with the-contractions than the 
Fletcherian scenes. Finally, there are not only more t-con- 
tractions in the non-Fletcherian scenes than in the others, 
but these are more varied. T-contractions with verbs are 
apt to appear here. 

If we characterize the non-Fletcherian hand as we see 
it here and put it beside a characterization of Massinger, 
we have: 
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Non-F. Mass. (early). 
t-conts.—Many and varied. Rather few. 
the-conts.— Many. Very few. 
s-conts.—Occasional use. None. 

A decidedly colloquial A decidedly un-col- 
writer. loquial writer. 


We must conclude that Massinger, so far as the test goes, 
could not possibly have written all of the non-Fletcherian 
parts of Henry VIII. 

But how about the parts Fleay assigns to Massinger ? 

These are: 1, i, with five the-contractions and an in’s; 
ur, i, 1-204, with varied t-contractions, three the-contrac- 
tions, and three s-contractions; v, i, with varied t-contrac- 
tions and three the-contractions. These scenes are as un- 
Massingerian as the rest of the non-Fletcherian scenes. 

If Massinger did not write these scenes, did Shake- 
speare? The use of contractions here is later-Shakespeare- 
an, both in number and character, and this is evidence of 
some weight. A comparison of the contractions in the 
non-F letcherian parts of HZenry VIII with those in Othello 
or The Winter's Tale shows marked resemblance in char- 
acter. Fleay has remarked, it will be remembered, that 
Shakespearean parts of Henry VIII are in the style of 
The Winter's Tale. On the whole, then, the test points 
to Shakespeare as the author of the non-Fletcherian scenes. 

It is possible that Massinger revised Shakespeare . in 
these scenes and did not revise away all the Shakespearean 
colloquialisms. This could not be shown by the test, and 
might account for impressions of Massinger which scholars 
have obtained. 
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THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN 


Fleay assigns to Fletcher in The Two Noble Kinsmen 
II, il, ili, iv, v; I, ii, iii, iv, v, vi; IV, i, ii; v, i, 1-17, il. 
He speaks of this assignment as “ now universally acknowl- 
edged.” + Macaulay conservatively gives Fletcher 1, iii, 
iv, V; III, iii, iv, v, vi; Iv, i, ii; v, ii, “ and parts of other 
scenes.” * Boyle argues for Massinger as the author of 
most of the non-Fletcherian parts of the play. He says, 
‘As between Shakspere and Massinger, the balance of 
metrical evidence in the non-Fletcher part of The T'wo 
Noble Kinsmen points to the latter from the high per- 
centage of run-on lines and light and weak endings.” * 
Boyle also uses other arguments for Massinger. Fleay 
thinks Beaumont a better guess for the non-Fletcherian 
part, but concludes that “if Beaumont did not write it, 
it is beyond the reach of anyone else but Shakespeare.” * 

The date is in dispute, but Fleay, who admits he has 
vacillated in his opinion greatly, seems finally to have con- 
cluded that for various reasons the date must be early, 
that is, c. 1611. He makes the point that the absence of 
the play in Herbert’s licensing list implies a date before 
1622, May. 

The table of contractions for the play follows (pages 
354-355). To be on the safe side, I mark for Fletcher 
only these scenes which Macaulay gives him. 

Grouping again the sums for Fletcherian and non- 
Fletcherian scenes, we have: 


* Chron. Eng. Dr., 1, p. 190. 

* Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit., vt, ii, p. 139. 
*N. 8. 8. Trans., 1880-86, p. 378. 
*Chron. Eng. Dr., 1, p. 192. 

* Ibid., 1, p. 190. 
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Fletcherian: 1, 1, 1, 6, 2, 6, 8, 8, 2, 9 (1,060 lines) 
Total, 44. Average per line, .041. 
Non-Fletcherian: 13, 11, 6, 5, 0, 11, 13, 6, 10, 7 
(1,322 lines). 


Total, 82. Average per line, .062. 


(I omit m1, ii, m1, ii, and v, i as in dispute. All are short 
scenes ). 

The average for the non-Fletcherian scenes is strikingly 
close to that found for the same scenes in Henry VIII, 
which was .066, but the Fletcherian average is consider- 
ably higher, so that the difference between the two sets of 
scenes is not so great as in Henry VIII. 

Just as in Henry VIII the most frequent and varied 
t-contractions, including those formed with verbs, appear 
in the non-Fletcherian scenes. Furthermore, only two 
s-contractions appear in the Fletcherian scenes, whereas 
eight appear in the other scenes. 

The conclusions to be drawn are these. The non-Fletch- 
erian author in The Two Noble Kinsmen is just as prone 
to use colloquial contractions as the non-Fletcherian author 
in Henry VIII, whom he resembles in character of con- 
tractions. This is evidence on the side of their being 
identical. The average numbers of contractions per line 
we have seen to be .066 and .062. A computation from 
Table V will show Shakespeare’s average for The Winter's 
Tale to be .051, and a computation from Table VI will 
show Massinger’s average for all five plays given, early and 
late, to be only .01. Everything about the test is against 
Massinger and for Shakespeare as the author of the non- 
Fletcherian scenes in The Two Noble Kinsmen, as well 
as in Henry VIII. 

Beaumont has been suggested by Fleay as the non- 
Fletcherian author, but Beaumont has been found to be 
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much less colloquial than Fletcher. The non-Fletcherian 
parts of this play are much more colloquial than the 
Fletcherian parts. The test would therefore exclude 
Beaumont. 

Moreover, the contractions in the non-Fletcherian parts 
are, as has just been found, later-Shakespearean in num- 
ber and character. No other dramatist of the time with 
the ability to write the non-Fletcherian passages seems to 
have used contractions of this number and character. Con- 
sequently the evidence points to Shakespeare more than 
to any other as the author of the non-Fletcherian scenes 
of The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

A possible objection to the use of colloquialisms in deter- 
mining authorship has not yet been considered. It might 
be said that the use or non-use of contractions depends 
upon subject matter and not upon an author’s consistent 
like or dislike for contractions. Obviously, if subject mat- 
ter is to influence colloquial contractions, it will be the 
colloquial scenes and colloquial characters which will show 
the most contractions. Under such a scheme the author 
will be trying to make his character talk in character; the 
low comedy character will use a sort of dialect speech 
full of contractions, and the noble character a speech rela- 
tively free from colloquialisms. 

But is this the case in the authors we have just studied ? 

One needs, I think, but to read their plays with an eye 
to the contractions, to be convinced that it is not so. The 
most casual perusal will show king and clown, nobleman 
and artisan, using the same contractions; and, moreover, 
the contractions are easily found in tragic scenes in the 
midst of heightened poetry. Such is true to a marked 
degree in Shakespeare’s Othello and in others of his later 
plays, where almost every character ia made to use con- 
tractions in almost any situation. The colloquial contrac- 
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tion has by this time become an accepted poetical usage 
with Shakespeare, and is as much a characteristic of his 
development toward freedom in versification as the increase 
of run-on-lines. 

To be more specific: The objection might be raised that 
the non-Fletcherian parts of Henry VIII have more con- 
tractions than the Fletcherian, because they are more collo- 
quial. Leaving aside for the purposes of argument the 
fact that there is little chance for such a distinction 
in a play like Henry VIII, because of a scarcity of low 
characters, we may consider the scenes already set aside 
in Table VI as non-Fletcherian. The author of these 
scenes (whether or not we conclude him to be Shakespeare) 
gives 43 of his total 77 contractions to four characters, the 
King, the Queen, Wolsey, and Buckingham, certainly as 
noble as any characters in the play. The King himself 
has 18. Such contractions simply cannot be due to a col- 
loquial characteristic in the scenes. 

Fletcher seems to have felt some slight connection be- 
tween low comedy and colloquiel speech, and his low char- 
acters seem to use more contractions than his noble char- 
acters. Yet the difference is not at all so marked as it 
might be. For instance, we may take the play Monsieur 
Thomas, in which there are low comedy scenes with fre- 
quent contractions, and also scenes like 11, iii, where in 
146 lines of roaring comedy only two contractions are 
used, and these are in the mouths of Thomas and Mary, by 
no means true low characters. We also find Alice and 
Valentine, noble characters, using contractions. 

Massinger, although much less colloquial than Shake- 
speare, seems to have been like him in distributing con- 
tractions to all characters. Beaumont does the same. 

The explanation of the contraction would seem to rest, 
then, in the taste of the author and his willingness to intro- 
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duce into his poetry a usage of every-day speech which 
makes for a certain naturalness and a very definite freedom 
and flexibility in meter. Thus we may regard the use of 
contractions as a characteristic part of an author’s literary 
habit. 

A test based on this peculiarity of style, such as I have 
just outlined and applied to four of the greatest dramatic 
poets of their time, can only attain its full significance 
when its results are compared with the results of other 
tests that have done so much to distinguish Elizabethan 
dramatic authorship. Then at its humblest the test for 
colloquial contractions furnishes one more angle of obser- 
vation for the verification of conclusions. Sometimes, as 
I have tried to show in comparing Shakespeare with Mas- 
singer, he who undertakes the irksome mechanical labor of 
counting contractions is rewarded by the discovery of lite- 
rary habits of such an antithetical character that they fur- 
nish strong evidence toward the solving of a question which 
the application of other tests has only left in dispute. 


Witrarp Epwarp Farnuam. 





